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PREFACE. 



This book is arranged upon the following prin- 
ciples : 

First, — In this period of school- work, children 
should be made familiar with common objects. 

Second, — The mind should be aroused to habits of 
attention and observation. 

Third, — Children must be trained to discriminate 
the forms, shape, size, length, color, taste, texture, 
and all the other common characteristics of objects 
revealed through the senses. 

Fourth, — The laws of mental development and 
human happiness demand that children should be 
early taught the word, signs of objects, of their 
parts, and of their characteristics. 

It certainly inverts the natural order of develop- 
ment to teach children to spell words that have no 
objective reality, and that require some experience 
and culture to be understood. 

It is hoped that these lessons will be found as 
valuable for what they suggest, as for what they 
present. 

Spelling exercises often burden the memory in- 
stead of stimulating the whole mind into a healthy 
activity. 

Skill in the use of words cannot be attained with- 
out combining them in sentences ; therefore, children 



1Y PREFACE. 

must be directed in forming short and easy sentences 
from "new words and new ideas." 

VARIETY IN LESSONS. 

These lessons have been arranged and presented 
in a variety of ways : — 

1. To create interest in study. 

2. To arouse curiosity. 

3. To lead pupils to observe. 

4. To give that repetition of fact and form which 
makes impressions deep and lasting. 

CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 

The spelling exercise should not be an independent 
one, but it should be used as a companion and an 
aid to the other lessons. 

Language culture as taught in our schools, and as 
presented in this book, involves : — 

1. The correct use of words. 

2. The correct form of words. 

3. The correct pronunciation of words. 

4. Some of the inflections of words (Grammar). 

5. The formation of sentences. 

6. The proper use of capitals and punctuation 
marks. 

7. The suttfect matter for compositions. 

8. The combining of sentences into compositions. 
This book will aid in teaching Reading, Object 

Lessons, Composition, Grammar, Geography, and 
Natural History, 
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~sn« Diacritical Mmrk*. 



long old 

short not 

Tfe long oo. .move. 
\'ke short oo. . wolf. 

V.&* short il . .son. 

V.*y broad a. .form. 

12? in food. 

* /- rise. 

_ --•.».».. LUL7. 

■ -r—Ii'lby r.rgde. 
:- •i/r£oo k .pull. 

.3. barn. 

- fff- 

cjtat 




KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. ix 

CONSONANTS. 

g like s, as in . . <jede. § Z$te z, as in . . hag. 

•e like k, as in. .-eall. th sJiarp, as in. .breath. 

ch as in such. th vocal, as in. .thine. 

<jh like sh, as in. . ghaise. ng as in sing. 

■eh like k, as in. .-ehorus. n as in link. 

g Tiard, as in . . . get. ? like egz e^ist. 

g soft, like j . . . gem. ph like f Philip. 

s sharp, as in. .yes. qu like kw queen. 

VOCAL EQUIVALENTS. 

a = e, as in day, they, e = i, as in mete, machine, 
a = 6, " fair, there, e = I = u, as in her, sir, fur. 
a = 6, " fall, f6rm. I = y, as in line, style, 
a = 6, " what, n6t. I = f, " sin, hymn, 
o = oo = u, as in move, moon, rule. 

•• • • 7 •« 7 7 •• 

o = do = u, " wolf, foot, pull. 

6 = u, as in son, sun. 

oy = oi and ow = ou, as in boil, boy, cow, loud. 

DIACRITICAL MARKS. 

- The macron, as in ale. 

~ The breve, as in met. 

•• The diSr'esis, as in rude. 

' The cedilla, as in <jity. 

■ The dot, as in pull. 

a The caret, or circumflex accent, as in . air. 

~ The tilde, or waving accent, as in earth. 

* The suspended macron, as in hag. 
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READING SPELLER. 



FIRST boos:. 

lesson I. 



eat 


««/ fine 


our 


eats 


etud wild 


the 


nice 


■met tame 


she 


mice 


mice has 

Here is a cat. 
The cat is nice. 
She has fine hair. 
Our cat is tame. 


here 




a eats I nice 



READING SPELLER. 



LESSON H. 



runs <Ua ears 

jumps Zta barks 

Buff can four 

name <m. two 

tail A-ttau. one 



See the dog. His name is Buff. 
He eats, runs, jumps, and barks. 
He has four feet, two ears, and 
one tail. 

«at nice runs name 



EXERCISES FOR WRITING. 





LESSON HI. 




horse 


grass 


mane 


feeds 


boy 


back 


fast 


Fred 


how 


black 


kind 


pulls 


not 


ean 


ride 


on 


trot 


has 


this 


good 



<? -frtei-c-ts. -m-tiMd. 



C?%ea At^'Md &4.€idd ana fecdd -^pnt. 



Q&w- . 



■x semi t-rie A&466 -ctz^i £t#€ / 

e here € €an g g<56d 6 on 



EXERCISES FOB WRITING. 
LESSON V. 



sheep let those 


cloth 


shear vests four 


off 


bleat pets coats 


or 


keeps dresses coat 


wool 


LESSON VI. 




small ■ five lambs 


Spring 


warm cry girls 


spun 


yarn take count 


into 


§ijzi ad cea-nt £nt <lAee£. 


&u, 


£tWj tnfetj 6€LUij jft>l*£. (_J*ir?d6 /tUC 


dmtzvL twAl izit ziz-mva. 


£tjnn<vd 


v^cezi, <?i ety. titiU ■a&ud ana izi'Ud. 



HEADING SPELLER. 



The sheep wear a coat of wool. 
It keeps them warm when the air 
is cold. Men shear the sheep, or 
take off the wool, in the Spring. It 
is then spun into yarn and cloth. 
Out of the cloth we make vests, 
coats, pants, and dresses. 

a small 60 wdol ou out 



LESSON VII. 



pigs ' runs «6rn fresh 

kill sun mew hogs 

drink now them for 

with how get love 



EXERCISES FOB WRITING. 



LESSON VIII. 

these elean when pork 

three meat fat soon 

weeks old ham to, too, two 

be make fed young 




<2 fitad €i4€- suatrntz. c/Ad / u 



<£<?■ <Ui4t m tnt dun tv-tin. /A& .<^uz 



They drink fresh milk now. Soon 
they will be fed corn to make them 
fat. When hogs are fat men kill 
them for meat. From hogs we get 
ham and pork. 

o old = u love 6b soon 
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BEADING 


SPELLER. 


- 


«•* 


REVIEW 


LESSONS. 






LESSON IX. 




tame 


Jane 


here 


«lean 


tail 


day 


these 


weeks 


name 


take 


three 


sheep 


mane 


he 


feeds 


shear 


hay 


she 


meat 


white 




LESSON X. 




nice 


those 


soUn 


drink 


like 


■eoat 


young 


thin 


fine 

• 


old 


kept 


lambs 


kind 


ham 


€o"bl 


small 

• • 


ory 


fat 


«ount 


yarn 




LESSON XI. 




pants 


Spring 


«6rn 


wa'ter 

• • 


fresh 


spun 


milk 


sweet 


bleat 


vests 


wool 


now 


■eloth 


dresses 


pork 


ones 


love 


jars 


when 

\j v v 


get 

• •• A 



a,e,i,o,u,y; a,e,i,o,u; a,a,a,a; 



EXERCISES FOB WRITING. 
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REVIEW LESSONS. 





LESSON XII. 




twice 


hair 


jumps 


trot 


they 


girls 


plays 


wear 


them 


does 


ball 

• • 


warm 

•• 


wild 


Buff 


barks 


Fred 


yours 


Wed 


pulls 


six 




LESSON 


[ XIII. 




back 


■can 


h6rse 


four 


black 


give 


grass 


two 


ride 


ears 


this 


one 


good 


feet 


fast 


have 


runs 


five 


■eows 


see 




LESSO* 


I XIV. 




has. 


there 


in'to 


pets 


his. 


for 


with 


sun 


men 


make 


off 


rim 


are 


fed 


out 


be 


wh&re 


hogs 


let 


bee 



*0 • 



e,e; 1,1; o,o,o; u,u,u,oo,oo; ou,€, g,g. 
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LESSON XV. 



hSns 


eggs 


chick'ens 


way 


set 


6n 


hatched 


keep 


twelve 


fifteen 


llt'tle 


warm 


bread 


In 


erumbs 


chicks 




LESSON 


XVI. 




rains 


o'ver 


strike 


who 


puts 


flour 


of 


whose 


wings 


pick 


a'ny (Su'ny) 


hurt 


feed 


bm 


tries. 


young 



We have four old hens. One of them sat three 
weeks on fifteen eggs. In this way chickens are 
hatched. She sat on the eggs to keep them warm. 
She now has twelve little chicks. When it rains 
she puts her wings over them. I feed them crumbs 
of bread, and flour in water. The mother of the 
chicks loves them and will fight for them. She will 
pick with her bill and strike with her wings any one 
who tries to hurt her young. 



EXERCISE SONS. 



EXEEOISE SONG. 

LESSON XVII. 
1. 

This is east, and this is west, 
Soon HI learn to say the rest; 
This is high, and this is low, 
Only see how much I know. 

9. 
This is narrow, this is wide, 
Something else I know beside; 
Down is where my feet you see, 
Up is where my head should be. 



east 


I'll 


high 


know 


west 


only 


low 


up 


learn 


much 


rest 


bread 


say 


wide 


down 


be side' 


soon 


narrow 


when 


some'thing 




LESSON 


XVIII. 





Here's my nose, and here my. eyes, 
Don't you think I'm getting wise? 
Now my eyes wide open keep, 
Shut them when I go to sleep. 

Here's my mouth, and here my chin, 
Soon to read I shall begin ; 
Ears I have, as you can see, 
Of much use they are to me. 
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BEADING 8PELLER. 



here's 


read 


wlge 


use 


think 


sh&ll 


shut 


me 


O'pen 


noge 


sleep 


be gin' 


mouth 


eyes (I§) 


chin 


get'ting 



LESSON XIX. 
6. 

This my right hand is, you see, 
This my left as all agree ; 
Over head I raise them high, 
Clap, clap, clap, I let them fly. 

6. 
If a lady in the street, 
Or my teacher I should meet, 
From my head my cap I take, 
And a how like this I make. 



right 


fly 


fr6m 


bow 


16ft 


if 


•eap 


o'ver 


all 

•• 


hand 


take 


a gree' 


&§ 


■el&p 


should 


la'dy 


rfiige 


street 


meet 


teach'er 



neat 
nfev'er 



LESSON XX. 

7. 
These my hands are neat and clean, 
Never striking should be seen; 
Now I fold my arms up so, 
To my seat I softly go. 



seen 
arms 



seat 
•elean 



so 
fold 



striking 
sSftly 
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LESSONS ON FAMILIAB ANIMALS. 







LESSON XXI. 








Cat.— Kitten. 




parts 


b6d'y 


nos'trils 


rfinfl 


head 


ears 


tongue 


-elimbs 


nSck 


hair 


whlsk'ers 


mews (muz) 


legs 


far 


paws 


purs 


feet 


teeth 


■elaws 

•• 


lips milk 


tail 


eyes 


doings 


•e&tches mice 






The cat has a round head. Its tail is long. Its 
teeth are very sharp and small. The tongue of the 
cat is rough. It has eighteen toes or claws. 

Copy these script exercises. 

€14*6 <U0U €1 iZtZt/ (yP/6 WtWM tW0. 

(yffoizt c<0uz4 ate /ney, / (tym <td 
^JstzcAj <a*ntc £nz 0//U4, <td wAtfe. 

LESSON XXII. 
Dog.— Pup. 

The parts of the dog have the same names as those 
of the cat. The dog's tongue is smooth. His head 
is longer than the head of the cat. He can bark, 
growl, run, eat, jump, and bite. Dogs can hunt 
watch, love, hate, and remember. 



1* 



READING SPELLBB. 




€IW <U€Wi> €1 <Z&*Z <> 



C7 <C€l<tt SUIM, 




ffljt otz<n Au& <m,<u d-uxi. 





LESSON XXIII. 




The Sheep.— Lamb. 


parts 


eats 


mut'ton bl&nk'ets 


head 


grass 


lamb -ear'pets 


neck 


salt 

•• 


yam shawls 


legs 


br&n 


■eldth bleats 


tail 


uses 


hats vn'no gent 


wool 


meat 


hoge Jiarm'less 


A. flock 


of sheep. 


The foW-sheep. 




LESSON XXIV. 

• 




The Cow.— Calf. 


parts 


eats 


beefsteak 


(same as before) bawls 


at— t&l'low 


h6rns 


walks 


hide, — ISath'er 


hoofs (-elo'ven) hooks 


hoofs, — glue 


•eud 


kicks 


horns,— eombs, — h&ndlee 


doings 


uses 


hair, — mor'tar 


chews (chooz) milk 


gel'a tine 



A number of cows and calves is called a drove. 
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ie 
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LESSON XXV. 
The Horse.— Colt. 




parts 


uses 


whln'nies 


long head 


draw'ing 


walks 


arched n&ck 


drTv'ing 


runs 


flow'ing mane 


rld'ing 


trdts 


slen'der l&gs 


skin, — l&ath'er 


g&l'lops 


s6l'id hoof 


hair, — el6th 


•ean'ters 


bush'y tail 


doings 


friend'ly 


large bfid'y 


neighs 


qffe&tion ate 



A span of horses. 
A pair of horses. 
A team of horses. 

6 <C€144 64&t /(Zd,<£. 

€lfo AtZsUj -CtfiMj €WZ4Z &€lsUL. 





£ £\ 





LESSON XXVI. 






The Monkey. 




shape 


16ng arms 


eats In'se^ts 


size 


16ng tail 


eggs 


flat n&s'trilg 


s6ft hair 


birds 


oblong head 


hu'man face 


fruit 

• • 


elasp'ing hands 


&et'ive 


•e&n'die? 



A tribe, or a family of monkeys. 
A group, or a band of monkeys. 
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16 READING SPELLER, 

LESSON XXVII. 
The Elephant. 

parts drcTop'ing ears sharp teeth 

large h&ad I'vo ry tusks He bSl'lows 

long trunk thick skin eats hay 

heav'y b6d y im mense' feet brave or mild 

short tail string mus'gles tame or sav'age 

The tusks are made into handles. 

The elephant is used to hunt wild animals. 

He can carry heavy loads. 



<&<w- -?n€i<n / u <e€iAd, <n€i<v6 su&m/ 




CmD'U <Mfa id 'ZatiZiZ. 









LESSON XXVIII. 




The Hen.— Chick or Chicken. 


small head 

•• 


walks 

•• 


scr&tch'es 


stout bill or 


beak flieg 


picks 


sh6rt wings 


perch'es 


seeds 


strdng l&gs 


•elucks 


In'seets 


lays 6ggs 


•e&ck'les 

A brood of chickens. 
A coop of chickens. 
A nest of eggs. 


worms 



LESSONS ON FAMILIAR ANIMALS. 
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LESSON XXIX. 






The Goose.— Gosling. 




16ng n8ck 


walks 

•• 


11868 


broad bill 

•• 


runs 


flesh 


lSng legs 


swims 


f&ath'ers for 


w6b foot 


flieg 


bSds 


large wings 


hlss'es 


pll'lowg 


big eggs 


squalls 


quills 



LESSON XXX. 
The Bee.— An Insect. 



h&ad 
tho'rax 
ab do'men 
feel'ers 
eyeg 



drones 

work'ers, — sting 

hon'ey 

■eomb 

w&x 



four jaws 
six 16gs 
four wings 
small hairs 
queen 

A hive of bees. 
A swarm of bees. 
What is a bee-line t 



LESSON XXXI. 

Name the parts, kinds, and actions of the follow- 
ing animals : 



mice 


spi'ders 


mos qui'toes 


•el&ms 


snakes 


roach'es 


fish 


■erabs 


birds 


gn&ts 


oys'ters 


mus'sels 


deer 


but'ter-liies 


turtles 


r&b'bits 



The pupils should be trained to combine these parts, actions, facts, 
and suggestions into short compositions. The use of such lessons 
as the above is twofold : first , to gain information of objects ; and, 
second, to express this knowledge in appropriate language. 



BEADING SPELLER. 

OUR SCHOOL 
LESSON XXXII 



la our class are many boys about nine years old. 
They wear coats, vests, shirts, shoes or boots, hose 
or stockings, hats or caps. Their coats are made of 
many pieces of cloth. These pieces are put together 
with thread and buttons. The thread is made of silk 
or cotton. The cloth is made of wool and cotton. 

The wool grows upon the back of the Bheep. The 
cotton grows out of the ground like trees and corn. 
The man that makes clothes is called a tailor. Who 
makes hats ? Who makes shoes and boots i 



sehool 


boys 


boots 


«16th 


class 


years 


hflge 


put 


ma'ny 


shirts 


hats 


piec'es 


about' 


shoes. 


«ap3 


stock'ings 





OUR SCHOOL, 






LESSON 


XX? III. 




to geth'er 


thread 


ground 


th&t 


"but'tons 


silk 


like 


•elotheg 


-edt'ton 


growg 


treeg 


•ealled 

•• 


tai'lor 


out 


m&n 


sheep 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

The boys are tall and short. The desks are high 
and low. The pointers are long and short The boys 
are also thin and stovi, or small and large. 

The color of their hair is light, black, dark, or 
red. Some boys have red cheeks. 

tall small thin rSd 

shdrt large stout cheeks 

high desks light hair 

low 16ng black ^ol'or 

some al'so dark point'ers 

LESSON xxxv. 

Every boy has two books and one slate. The 
parts of the books are leaves, pages, and back or 
cover. In the books are letters, words, lines, figures, 
signs, marks, and numbers. The slate is made of 
stone. It has a frame of wood around it. The frame 
has four sides. The sides are held together by pegs. 



hooks 


pag'es 


wood 


lines 


slate 


a round' 


sides 


l&t'ters 


parts 


stone 


held* 


fig'ures 


leaves 


frame 


pegs 


num'bers 


signs 


marks 


words 


-eov'er 
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BEADING SPELLER, 



LESSON XXXVI. 

We write upon the slate with pencils. We read 
from our books. In our class-room there are maps, 
blackboards, desks, chairs, ink-wells, windows, 
glass, pens, chalk, crayon, and doors. 

Every room has six sides ; the floor, the ceiling, 
and the four walls. A box has six sides ; two ends, 
two sides, top, and bottom. 

write maps -eray'on doors 

read six -elass'-room floor 

fr6m chair wln'dows walls 



thege 
up 6n' 
pfen'gils 



LESSON XXXVII. 

blackboard ink'-wells 
p6ns geil'ing 

chalk bdt'tom 



ends 
t6p 
Sv'er y 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

The desks are fastened to the floor with screws. 
The maps hang upon the walls. A chair has feet> 
rounds, seat, and back. The window has a sash 
made of wood and panes of glass. This glass is 
transparent to let the light of the sun come into the 
room. The heat of the sun will also come through 
the glass, but the heat of the stove will not pass out 
through the glass. Did you ever think why this is ? 



screws 



rounds 

seats 
b&ck 



sash 
wood 
panes • 
glass 

ught 



«ome 

sun 

through 

stove 

pass 



think 
why 
ev'er 
fast'ened 
trans par'ent 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

What is glass \ It is made of sand, soda, and some 
other substances. Pens are used to write lessons and 
letters. Steel is made from iron which is dug out of 
the ground. Chalk is almost wholly made from 
the shells of little animals. The doors swing on 
hinges. They have locks which keep them closed. 
A lock has two bolts, a key, and two knobs or 
handles. 

kn6bs swing 

which hlng'es 

al'most -eloged 

whol'ly hand'les 

ISs'sons &n'i mals 

LESSON XL. 

The teacher's desk has also a lock. Desks and 
doors would not need locks and keys if all boys were 
good. A few very bad boys steal. The boys that 
do wrong may grow up to be bad men. Then they 
will not be trusted and cannot be happy. Our 
teacher is very kind to us. She tries to please us, 
and she helps us to do our work. She shows us how 
to do our examples, and she hears us recite our tables 
and read our lessons. 



sand 


dug 


so'da 


shells 


u§ed 


16ck 


gold 


bolts 


I'ron 


key 



teach'er 


h&p'py 


steal 


work 


trusteed 


would 

• 


steel 


shows 


re cjite' 


v&r'y 


wr6ng 


helps 


ta'bles 


few 


may 


hears 


eg im'ples 


bid 


please 


tries 
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LESSON XLI. 

When we do not study as closely as she desires, 
she reproves or scolds us. We call her "Miss 
Smith" and we never say, " Teacher, Teacher, 97 when 
we speak to her. When we address a gentleman, 
we always say Mister (Mr.). When should the titles 
Mr., Miss, and Mrs. be used I These titles are marks 
of respect. 



de gires' 


address' 


&eolds 


should 


stud'y 


al'ways 


•eall 


terms 1 


■elose'ly 


re spect' 


nev'er 


Mr. 


re proves' 


ti'tles 


marks 


Mrs. 


gen'tle man 


Mte'ter 


speak 


Miss Smith 


WOEDS, LETTEKS, 


AND SOUNDS. 




LESSON 


XLIL 





It would be well to read these lessons i/equently, calling special 
attention to the letters with their diacritical marks, and to the sounds 
represented by them. 

A written word is made np of letters. 
A spoken word is made np of sonnds. 
The letters are nsed to represent the eonnds. 
Some letters must represent two or more sounds 
becanse there are more sounds than letters. 
The following marks are used to show the notation : 

(-)» (~X( A )>(')i ("M^MjM 1 ); marts of quan- 
tity, the macron (-), and the breve (~) ; the cedilla 
(, ) ; the caret (a^ ; the dicresis ( •• ) ; the tilde ('-*). 
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LESSON XLIII. 

The sounds are divided into three classes : vocals, 
aspirates, and subvocals. 

The vocals are produced by the voice. 

The aspirates are produced by the breath. 

The subvocals are produced by the voice and 
breath. 

The letters are divided into two classes : vowels 
and consonants. * 

The vocals are represented by the vowels, a, e, i 9 
o, u, and sometimes w and y. 

The subvocals and aspirates are represented by the 
consonants, or the remaining letters of the alphabet. 

VOCALS. 
LESSON XLIV. 

Write sixteen words that contain the sound of a ; as 

ape take neigh grain 

page rake strait lain 

snake nSme gait gauge 

bake shame chain skate 

LESSON XLV. 

Sound of e. 

eat these seed dear 

meat beat tSa smear 

cheat seal tease rear 

wheat seat tear -elean 
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LESSON 


XLVI. 






Sound of I. 




Toe 


right 


wife 


white 


kite 


night 


wine 


while 


mite 


glte 


shine 


time 


bite 


strife 


thine 


smile 




LESSON 


XLVII. 






Sound of a. 




farm 


daunt 


-ealf 


mark 


march 


launch 


laugh 


lark 


Sunt 


charm 


lath 


bark 


haunt 


harm 


arm 


smart 




LESSON 


XLVIII. 






Sound of 6. 




hope 


throne 


mow 


goat 


soap 


bone 


note 


sold 


■eoach 


throw 


boat 


h5ld 


eloak 


low 


mote 


globe 




LESSON 


XLIX. 






Sound of u. 




fume 


use 


mew 


jui<?e 


plume 


muge 


flute 


knew 


flume 


hue 


due 


blue 


mule 


pew 


chew 


■eube 





VOWEL SOUNDS. 


2S 


m 


LESSON L. 

Sound of &. 




add 


s&nd pl&id 


st&mp 


adz 


th&n nag 


glad 


bad 


span gr&nd 


l&tch 


land 


•e&tch smash 

LESSON LI. 

Sound of 6. 


•e&mp 


gat 


sm&ll ma'ny 


a'ny 


wSt 


qu&ll a gain' 


6nd 


j6t 


deaf guess 


d&ad 


s611 


fri&nd depth 

LESSON LII. 

• 

Sound of 6. 


chest 


d611 


16g ch6p 


g6t 


6dd 


n6t d6t 


bl&ck 


n5d 


kn6t r6t 


squash 


b6g 


m6p bl6t 

LESSON LIIL 

Sound of u. 


watch 

• 


shun 


hung much 


tub 


V 

up 


lump such 


shrub 


sung 


stump lunch 


rung 


lung 


thump bunch 


does (duz) 



«0 
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LESSON LIV. 

Sound of ou and ow. 



found 
round 
ground 
down 



lounge 


■erown 


proud 


-eloud 


now 


mouth 


brown 


mouse 


LESSON 


LV. 



town 
fowl 
grow] 
loud 



Write sixteen words that have the following 
sounds : — 

1. a, as in hair ; 

2. a, as in all ; 

••7 •■ 7 

3. a, as in last ; 

4. a, as in what ; 
6. e, as in veil ; 
6. e, as in her ; 
7 !, as in Up ; 

8. I, as in sir ; 

9. I, as in pique; 

LESSON LVI. 
SUBVOCALS. 

Write eight words containing the sounds of the 
following letters and combinations of letters : — 

b, d, g, £» j, 1, m, n, r, v, w, y, §» z> th, and ng ; as 

bind jail road thine 

do Hl'y veal lln'ger 

girl mate woe link 

gjlu Bote you ySn'der 



10. 


9, 


as in wolf ; 


11. 


Q, 


as in move ; 


12. 


6, 


as in form ; 


13. 


do, 


as in foot ; 


14. 


oo, 


as in food ; 


15. 




. as in rude ; 


16. 


A 


as in fur ; 


17. 


f, 


as in myth ; 


18. 


oi, 


as in boil. 
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LESSON LVII. 

ASPIRATES. 

Write eight words containing the sounds of tbe 
following letters and combinations of letters :— 

9, e, p, t, k, cli, f, s, »k, th; as, 



peach 


land 


fife 


shir* 


preach 


kiln 


fen^e 


shoe 

a* 


teach 


church 


sea 


lath 


tone 


march 


since 


bath 



The pupils should be required to make lists of words illustrating 
the sounds, The most lasting impressions of pupils are those coat 
they gain by doing. 



♦ ♦♦ 



WEIGHTS AND MEASUBES. 

LESSON LVIII. 

All articles bought and sold, are measured before 
their value, or price, is fixed or known. Meats, 
vegetables, flour, and other articles of diet have been 
measured before they are placed upon our tables. 
Eggs are bought and sold by the dozen. Oranges 
and lemons are often sold by the dozen. 



b6ught 


meats 


v&l'ue 


ar'ti «lr* 


prige 


flour 


dl'et 


meas'ured 


fixed 


placed 


chiefly 


be fore' 


known 


pound 


-eoun'try 


veg'e ta bl^s 


sold 


dog'en 


ofch'er 


16m 'ong 
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LESSON L2X. 



Hay and coal may be bought by tons and pounds. 
When coal is sold by the scuttle, pail, or bucket, it 
is estimated that a ton contains a certain number 
of scuttles. Hay and straw are sometimes put in 
bales. Gold, silver, jewels, and precious stones are 
sold in pounds, ounces, or grains ; quinine, camphor, 
laudanum, and most drugs, in pounds, drachms, 
scruples, and grains. 

«oal grain§ pr&'cious sU'ver 

t6ng drugg oung'eg seut'tle 

pail drachmg qul'nlne Mck'et 

LESSON LX. 

straw most <;er'tain &eru'ple 

bale§ stoneg jew'els lau'da niim 

jjold -eon taing' -e&m'phor 6s'ti mated 

LESSON LXI. 

Sugar, tea, coffee, crackers, and dried fruit are 
usually weighed in pounds. 

Molasses, sirup, vinegar, cider, and kerosene are 
measured in pints, quarts, gallons, and barrels. 
Grain, beans, potatoes, turnips, apples, and beets 
are often sold in bushels and pecks. 



sug'ar 


slr'up 


po ta'toeg 


tea 


«6f'fee 


<?I'der 


vln'e gar 


grain 


^rack'erg 


g&l'long 


mo las'seg 


beang 



A WALK THROUGH A TOWH. 
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LESSON LXII. 



dried 

fruit 

beets 



p&cks 

pints 

quarts 



b&r/relg 

oft'en 

bush'elg 



kgr'o sene 

ap'pleg 

tilr'nips 



LESSON LXIII. 



A year is divided into months, weeks, days, hours, 
minutes, and seconds. 

Clocks, watches, and hour-glasses mark off time. 
A mile may be divided into furlongs, rods, yards, 
feet, and inches. Cloth, cassimere, linen, calico, 
ribbon, and muslin are sold by the yard. 





LESSON 


LXIV. 




year 


mln'utes 


mile 


rib'bon 


month 


s6e'ond§ 


rSd 


e&l'i -eo 


weeks 


<el6cks 


yard 


•e&s'si mere 


dayg 


watch'eg 


lln'en 


di vid'ed 


bouse 


time 


muslin 


mark 




A WALK THROUGH A 


TOWN. 




LESSON 


LXV. 





(SpeU all the words whose syllables, or letters, are in any way marked.) 

When we pass through the streets of a city, town, 
vil'lage, or ham'let, we should keep our eyes wide 
o'pen. Any per'son that enjoys' health can find 
time to ob gerve' and learn ev'er y thing of in'ter est 
in his own place. 
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LESSON LXVI. 

We should see many kinds of hous'es, church'es, 
stores, sh&ps, sa loons', Inns, ho tSls', t&v'erns, f&v'- 
to ries, s-ehobl-houses, and mar'kets. 

In the street we may see m6n, wom'en, and chfl' 
dren of all slz'es, f Ig'ures, -edm plfex'ions, and of 
&v'er y style of dress. 

LESSON LXVII. 

We should notice their manner of walk'ing, talk'- 
ing, laugh'ing, -ery'ing, work'ing, buy'ing, sell'ing, 
eat'ing, drlnk'ing, and greet'ing. In the streets we 
may see hors'es, mules, wag'ons, -carts, -ear'riages, 
eoach'es, -eabs, bug'gies, gigs, -ears, drlv'ers, and 
serv'ants. 

LESSON LXVIII. 

On the street we will see sand, stones, -elay, dirt, 
dust, boards, planks, tlm'ber, trees, lime, and mor'- 
tar. Some streets may be nar'row and dlrt'y ; others, 
broad and -elean. 

LESSON LXIX. 

We shall leave the street and Sn'ter this church. 
We will walk down the aisle (II) to the al'tar-rail 
and see the pul'pit, d&sk, chairs, tab'lets, Bi'ble, 
h^mn'-books, Im'ages, urns, pews, -cdl'umns, g&ller y, 
dome, ptet'ures, paint'ings, and or'gan. 



MARKET AND HARDWARE STORE. 
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LESSON LXX. 

Let us now visit the mar'ket. It is here that the 
farm'ers bring their pr6d'uce for sale. We see, 

beets •ear'rots po ta'toeg 

tur'nips on'iong to ma'toeg 

•e&b'bage parsley m&l'ong 



9&l'er y 

spln'age 

16t'tu?e 



rhu'barb 

pump'king 

squash 



chgr'rieg 

ber'rieg 

wheat 



LESSON LXXI. 

beang peach'eg 

peage pearg 

fcp'pleg plumg 

LESSON LXXII. 



grapes 

qulncj'eg 

•efir'rants 



rye 

oats 

barley 



•eorn 

buck'wheat 

■elo'ver-seed 



hay 

straw 

fSd'der 



chlck'eng 

tdr'keyg 

ducks 



LESSON LXXIII. 

plg'eong beef 

geese pork 

guln'ea-fowlg limb 



mut'ton 

h&m 

shoul'der 



LESSON LXXIV. 

We will now step into this hard' ware store and see 
which one of us can name the most objects. Here 
are saws, chains, screws, nails, ticks, spikes, ax'es, 
h&tch'ets, adz'es, planes, bits, au'gers, glm'lets, 
bra§'es, hlng'es, rings, hooks, spades, shov'els, picks, 
m&t'tocks, hoes, ham'mers, sledg'es, and wedg'es. 
Tell something about the form and use of these 
instruments. 
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MEMORY SELECTION. 

LESSON LXXV. 

LITTLE THINGS. 

1. 

little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the beauteous land. 

2. 

Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden, 
Like the Heaven above. 

S. 

Little deeds of mercy, 
Sown by youthful hands, 
Grow to bless the nations, 
Par in distant lands. 



llt'tle 


dr6ps 


land 


love 


s&nd 


grain§ 


deeds 


earth 


might'y 


o'cean 


A • 

air 


E'dei 




LESSON 


LXXVI. 




Heav'en 


a bove' 


youth'ful 


sown 


kind'ness 


mer'cjy 


dls'tant 


mn 


beau'te ous 


na'tiong 


bless 


grow 



MEMORY SELECTION. S3 

UtSSON LXXVII. 

EARLY SONG. 

1. 

See mamma 'tis half-past eight, 
I must haste 01 I'll be late ; 
Teacher says, "Make this your rule. 
Never to be late at eoh«*rt." 



If I tarry here too long, 
I shall miss the morning song; 
Give me, please, my book and 
Haste I'll* make and not be late 



S. 

Day by day I'll spell and read, 
And my teacher try to heed ; 
Brightest scholars as a rule, 
Never come too late to school. 

mam ma' late tar'ry pl€a§e 

past teach'er miss try 

eight (at) n&v'er give heed 

LESSON LXXVIII. 

*tl§ haste too spell 

half rule morning brightest 

mfist s-ehool sGng s-ehdl'ar 
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OUR HOME. 
LESSON LXXIX. 

Home is one of the sweet'est names in our l&n'- 
guage. "Be it ever so hum'ble, there is no place 
like home." It is where the names moth'er, fa'fcher. 
sls'ter, brofeh'er, daugh'ter and son are spok'en with 
lov'ing &e'<;ents. Here are made w&l'-eome fri&ndg 
and rSl'a-tlveg, un'-eleg, aunts, -eoiig'ing, neph'ewg, 
and nieg'eg. 

LESSON LXXX. 

The pleag'ureg of home are as pure and last'ing in 
a -eSt'tage, as in a pal r a<?e. 

Our home has a li'bra ry, par'lor, bed'roomg, 
din'ing-robm, slt'ting-room, gSl'lar, g&r'ret, or at'ti-e, 
kltch'en, hallg, stair'wayg, pan'try, ves'ti bule, and 
ve ran'dag. 

LESSON LXXXI. 

We shall Sn'ter the par'lor and see the far'ni tore ; 
its so'fag, chairg, st&t'ueg, mir'rorg, vas'eg, pfet'ureg, 
pi a'no, paint'ingg, bdbk'-ease, and -ear'pets. 

In the ^or'nerg of the room are brack'ets, and upon 
the man'telg are -elScks. 

LESSON LXXXII. 

In the bedrooms we have bSd'steadg, bu'reaug 
(bu'rog), wash'standg, -eur'taing, and shadeg. Upon 
the b&dg are mat'tress, bol'sterg, pll'lowg, quilts, 
sheets, €ov'er lets, and blank'ets. 
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LESSON LXXXIII. 

The wash'st&nd contains bowl, pltch'er, soap'- dish, 
sponge, brush, -eomb, and towel. In the draw'erg 
of the bu'reau may be found rlb'bong, la<?'eg, -edl'larg, 
euffs, brage'lets, jew'el ry, gloveg, mitts, hoge, and 
many other ar'ti -eleg of dress. 

LESSON LXXXIV. 

In the slt'ting-room we will find moth'er, sew'ing, 
m&nd'ing, and darn'ing. She sits in her r5ck'ing 
chair, and at her side is a work-b6x. In this box 
there are nee'clleg, ping, -eush'iong, thrSad, sglg'gorg 
(slz'zorz), p&tch'eg, yarn, and thlm'ble. 

LESSON LXXXV. 

Llst'en! Mary is -eall'ing us to dln'ner. Let us 
hur'ry down to the din'ing-room and see what is in 
it of In'ter est. 

On the taTble are plates, kniveg, fSrks, -eups, 
sau'gerg, tea'-spoong, pltch'er, -east'er, n&p'Mng } 
tu reeng', sug'ar-bSwl, salt-gfellar, and gtib'lets. 



MEMORY SELECTION. 

LESSON LXXXVI. 

SCHOOL DAYS. 
1. 

In the school-room while we stay, 
There is work enough to do: 
Study, study through the day, 
Keep our lessons all in view ; 
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There's no time to waste or lose, 
Every moment we should use; 
For the hours are gliding fast, 
Soon our school-days will be past 

Here then let us early sow, 
While we're in our opening youth, 
Seed that will take root and grow- 
Seed of knowledge, virtue, truth ; 
For the time is come, when 
Women we shall be, and men, — 
Then, oh ! then we'll need it 'all 
In discharging duty's call. 

school'- room stfid'y loge fast 

stay 16s'son§ mS'ment past 

work view hourg seed 

e noiigh'(niif) waste glld'ing weed 

LESSON LXXXVII. 

&ehool'-day§ ear'ly sow youth 

C'pen ing virt'ue we're worn 'en 

kn&wl'edge (n61'ej) -eom'ing grow -eall 

dis charg'ing du'ty'g root truth 
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NAME-WORDS. 

LESSON LXXXVIII. 
(Commence each name in this lesson with a capital letter.) 

Write the names of fifteen boys you know ; as, 






£.J&A*t f. ti%z<$et J£. G^QtuA 



. 0h^f JO. Stdet J6. Oln^w 

LESSON LXXXIX. 

(Commence each name in this lesson with a capital letter.) 

Write the names of fifteen girls you know ; as, 
'. Ovty€i4f 6. C&itoe J J. £z4M4d€> 

J A. y<mwi€i 
JJ. C&n<n 




S uf&nnte JO. f^t&it J<$. (ty4pv-\ 
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LESSON XC. 

Write the names of sixteen objects in the school- 

room., as, 

1. dSsk 5. rub'ber 9. pa'per 13. chart 

2. chair 6. bl6t'ter 10. slate 14. m&p 

3. rul'er 7. globe 11. pen'cjil 15. Ink 

4. chalk 8. book 12. pSn 16. pgn'hCld ei 

LESSON XCI. 

Write the names of sixteen animals ; as, 

1. h6rse 5. sheep 9. rab'bit 13. -erlck'et 

2. -eow 6. pheag'ant 10. ape 14. snake 

3. -erow 7. -eam'el 11. chlck'en 15. mink 

4. ddg 8. monk'ey 12. wea'gel 16. plg'eon 

LESSON XCII. 

Write the names of twenty objects you saw on 
your way to school; as, 

1. m&n 8. houg'eg 14. bas'kets 

2. wom'en 9. treeg 15. serv'ants 

3. &n'i malg 10. stoneg 16. posts 

4. hors'eg 11. storeg 17. signg 

5. miileg 12. meat 18. w&g'ong 

6. street 13. b&r'relg 19. mer'chants 

7. pave'ment (not barl) 20. um brel'lag 



(jr 4&U* n&H&i tmd muAd tn Int alttzt 
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LESSON XCIII. 

Write the names of sixteen things yon wear ; as, 

1. h&t 5. shawl 9. -euffs 13. s&ck 

2. -e&p 6. n&ck'tie 10. dress , 14. shoeg 

3. "boots 7. rib'bon 11. -eaps 15. brooch 

4. bfin'net 8. s&sh 12. -eSl'lar 16. vests 




*&Ud €V£€l4, Matd; <C€zAd ; €Z<nd <d##td. 

LESSON XCIV. 

Name some objects that grow ; as, 

1. chfl'dren 4. lamb§ 7. plgg 10. fowls 

2. -eolts 5. pups 8. bird§ 11. r&b'bits 

3. «alve§ 6. klt'teng 9. fish 12. ffix'eg 

LESSON XCV. 

1. treeg 5. weedg 9. -eur'rants 

2. branch'eg 6. shr&bg 10. all'spige 

3. saplingg 7. flow'er§ 11. p&p'per 

4. "bush'eg g. ragp'ber rie§ 12. nut'meg§ 
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1. S'^orng 

2. chfest'nuta 

3. ch&r'rieg 

4. pump'king 



LESSON xcvi. 

5. a'pri -edt 

6. m&l'on 

7. wheat 

8. rye 



9. buck'wheat 

10. grass 

11. gln'na mon 

12. qui'nine 



LESSON xcvn. 

Name some ofcjects made of wood ; as, 

1. shSlveg 5. bu'reaug 9. churng 13. barng 

2. bed'st&adg 6. chairg 



7. firameg 



3. ta'bleg 

4. bSx'eg 8. shfit'terg 12. gates 



10. troughg 14. sledg 

11. doorg 15. spoon 

16. bowlg 



7 



-a-nd jftl€i<m,£d, *zi* 



CJ4Z<U'&d / -frutetzud, 4Z<n<€C <C<n€l44d 
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V 

LESSON XCVIII. 

Give the names of twelve things good to eat ; as, 

1. ip'pleg 5. 6r'ang eg 9. -eS'-eoa-nuts 

6. pine'-ip'pleg 10. grapes 

7. wal'nuts 11. bSr'rieg 

8. fli'berts 12. grain 



2. peach'eg 

3. pearg 

4. ISm'ong 




S& 



€l4>6 <a&&€c fa e&t, 






ZiniWldj <M-iZ 



/nuid 



J 





NAME-WOBDS. 41 

LESSON XCIX. 

Write names of twelve streets in your city ; as, 

1. Wash'ing ton 5. Sixth 9. Wall 

2. First 6. Broad'way 10. Wal'nut 

3. Tenth 7. Fifth Av'e nue 11. Broad 

4. Eighth 8. Chest'nut 12. High 

(Commence each name with a capital letter.) 

(>W/ d<t<td&C azfenttd etzd/ €i<nd 
ut£d<Z. 

LESSON C. 

Write the names of twelve places ; as, 

1. New York 5. Al'ba ny 9. Ho'bo ken 

2. Brdbk'lyn 6. Troy 10. Chi -ea'go 

3. New'ark 7. PItts'burg 11. B6s'ton 

4. Tren'ton 8. Prlnge'ton 12. Lon'don 

(Commence each name with a capital letter.) 

vk<td&u. 
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LESSON CI. 

Write the names of all articles in your kitchen 
as, 

stove llft'er p&n§ grat'er 

ov'eng boil'er la'dle§ tub§ 

grid'dleg k&t'tle m&sh'er broom 

sauge'-pan buck'et broil'er toast'er 

O/Ae dfo'U6 / &<V£<nd; €i<n€i ^te^zdiU 







LESSON CII. 

Write the names of everything in the cellar ; as, 

■eoal fur'nage po ta'toeg -e&nned gdbd§ 

wood plck'leg rub'bish v&g'e ta bleg 

Ige'-box me'ter fu'el shov'elg 

gln'derg bSnch'eg kln'dling &sh'e§ 

6 €>&€£'£ €m& 4CA<&€l€Z €l4€- 444 







A&t€l£0£d €M>& <C<&frV€l<Z&l €Z4t 

t4t t#i£ &644&-1. 




OBJECT LESSONS. 43 

LESSON CHI. 

Write the names of twelve plants ; as, 
pars'ley vi'o let dai'gy rl<je 

tea dah'lia to bae'eo" (jfel'er y 

ro§e ge ra'ni um p&n'gy miis'tard 

LESSON CIV. 

Write the names of twelve things which you 
like; as, 

school singing mu'gi-e work 

skating dancing stM'ying va <5a'tion 
swlm'ming to eat rowing talking 




■■♦•♦■ 



NAMES OP THE PARTS AND KINDS OP 

OBJECTS. 

LESSON CV. 

Write the names of the parts of the following 

objects : — 

1* Shoe. 

1. sole 6. tip 11. tongue 16. nailg 

2. up'per 7. sh&nk 12. welt 17. In 'sole 

3. but'tong 8. In'step 13. strings 18. -eount'er 

4. toe 9. binding 14. seam 19. wax'-5nd 

5. heel 10. eyeiets 15. pegg 20. lining 



u 
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LESSON CVI. 
2. Clocks. 



1. fage 


& 


. wheel 9. spln'dle 13. key- 


2. di'al 


6. 


weights (wats) 10. ix'le 


14. chain 


3. h&ndg 


7. 


. -e6g§ 11. p&nd'ulum 15. wire 


4.t6U 


6. 


h&m'mer 12. frame 

LESSON CVII. 
3. Chairs. 


16. -ease 


1. front 




6. leg§ 11. seat 


16. din'ing 


2. Mck 




7. roundg 12. kinds 


17. r6ck'ing 


3. posts 




8. ballg 13. arm 


18. camp 


4. plHar 




9. scallops 14. llt'tle 


19. cane 


5. spln'dleg 


10. brageg 15. high 


20. wal' nut 






LESSON CVIII. 








4. Window. 




1. s&sh 




4. paneg 7. pul'ley§ 


I 10. c&tcli 


2. frame 




5. put'ty 8. cord 


11. weights 


3. glass 




6. ting 9. strips 

LESSON CIX. 
5. Bells. 


12. guard 


1. mouth 




6. edge 11. shaft 


16. school 


2. tongue 




7. cl&p'per 12. c&tch 


17. church 


3. -eup 




8. h&m'mer 13. fer'ule 


18. fire 


4. bolder 




9. h&nd'le 14. kinds 


19. car 


5. rim 




10. nut 15. door 

LESSON CX. 
6. Hats. 


20. sleigh (sla; 


1. brim 




4. blnd'ing 7. kinds 


10. silk 


2. crown 




5. lin'ing 8. straw 


11. chip 


3. band 




6, trim'ming 9. felt 


12. «16th 



OBJECT LESSONS. 
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1. hiib 

2. spokes 

3. tire 



1. Mnd'le 

2. broom 

3. wire 



1. railg 

2. pan'elg 

3. hlng'eg 



1. h&ad 

2. wreath 

3. Im'age 



1. peel 

2. -eore 

3. eye 

4. meat 

5. pulp 



LESSON CXI. 
7. Wheel. 

4. rim 7. tar 

5. f§F15e§ 8. b&nd§ 

6. b&x'ing 9. nailg 

LESSON CXII. 
8. Brooms. 

4. sew'ing 7. kinds 

5. t&ck'ing 8. -eorn 

6. twine 9. bris'tleg 

LESSON CXIII. 

9* Door. 

4. latch 7. kinds 

5. 16ck 8. glass 

6. stileg 9. I'ron 

LESSON CXIV. 

10. Cent. 

4. date 7. size 

5. name 8. shape 

6. stamp 9. mllTing 

LESSON CXV. 

11. Apple. 

6. seedg 11. st&m 

7. seed'-eas eg 12. kinds 

8. juige 13. sour 

9. veing 14. sweet 
10. dlm'pleg 15. tart 



10. bolts 

11. screwg 

12. llnch'-pln 



10. f&ath'er 

11. hlck'o ry 
10. hair 



10. wdbd'en 

11. sliding 

12. swlng'ing 



10. S'geg 

11. edg'eg 

12. -eSp'per 



16. gar'ly 

17. late 

18. fall 

19. wln'ter 

20. har'reet 
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1. tr&nks 

2. br&nch'eg 

3. limbs 

4. roots 



1. ftp'ple 

2. peach 

3. chfer'ry 

4. qulnge 



1. h&nd'le 

2. bail 

3. ears 

4. b6d'y 



1. hand'le 

2. riv'ets 

3. frame 

4. sides 




^^l€C<dd. 



LESSON CXVI. 
12. Trees. 

5. rootlets 9. kndts 

6. bark 10. forks 

7. s&p 11. fruit 

8. heart 12. bud§ 

LESSON CXVII. 
13. Kind of Trees. 



9. ash 

10. oak 

11. pine 

12. gum 

LESSON CXVIII. 
14. Pail or Buck'et. 



5. pear 

6. plum 

7. wll'low 

8. wal'nut 



5. staveg 

6. hoops 

7. b6t'tom 

8. riv'ets 



9. chime 

10. kind 

11. cje'dar 

12. pine 

LESSON CXIX. 
15. Knife. 

5. heel 9. back 

6. spring 10. joint 

7. grooves 11. blade 

8. plate 12. edge 

&M44& Aud 



13. bl6s'som§ 

14. leaveg 

15. shoots 

16. vein§ 



13. nr&l'b&r ry 

14. ma'ple 

15. lo'-eust 

16. hfck'o ry 



13. pa'per 

14. tin 

15. oak'en 

16. -ean'vas 



<z 






13. point 

14. n6tch 

15. ma te'ri al 

16. mak'ers name 



(j/sLz -fruztzed ait d<u€i£/i J t^t ^4^4: 





OBJECT LE8SONS. 


m 




LESSON CXX. 




• 


16. Pins. 




lih&ad 


3. point 5. shaft 


7. «6m'mon 


2. br&ast 


4. safe'ty 6. bl&ck 


8. blunt 
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1. wood 
2.1&ad 



LESSON CXXI. 
17. Lead Pencil. 

3. hSad 5. grade 7. round 

4. point 6. num'ber 8. hex ig'o nal 




LESSON CXXII. 
18. Cup. 

1. "bowl 4. 6dg'e§ 7. In'side 

2. handle 5. b6t'tom 8. kinds 

3. rfm§ 6. out'slde 9. stone 

r 6 4&t4<n'/z <&& €ZWCt 




€ff OttAd. 



l.ntit 
2.<eup 
3. shell 



LESSON CXXIII. 
19. Acorns. 

4. s«ar 7. stemg 

5. kern'el 8. s-ealeg 

6. point 9. fedg'eg 



10. chl'na 

11. por'§e lain 

12. ma jdl'i -ea 




&tt 



J 



10. mem'brane 

11. hull 

12. size 



Ofcc&<i<n6 <a<l<M(/- uA^n 4>rU mzJz <ll66 
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LESSON CXXIV. 



1. blade 

2. Hmb§ 



3. bowg 

4. riv'ets 



Scissors. 

5. Sdg'eg 

6. b&ck 



7. shaft 

8. point 




LESSON CXXV, 



/■ 



1. -ettt'ton 

2. wool 

3. silk 

4. fl&x 



Dress Goods. 

5. thr&ad 9. woof 

6. f I'ber 10. -eol'or 

7. mesh 11. p&t'tern 

8. warp 12. kinds 

LESSON CXXVI. 



13. fine 

14. -eoarse 

15. hgav'jr 
XQ. light 



Sound. 

1. noige 5. loud 9. mu'§i-e al 

2. sweet 6. low 10. pleag'ant 

3. harsh 7. plaint'Ive 11. a gree'a ble 



13. doll 

14. s6ft 

15. faint 



4. shrill 8. joy'otts 12. mo n6t'o nous 16. dis tip-et 



1. ring 

2. sing 

3. talk 

.« 

4. laugh 



LESSON CXXVII. 

5. shout 9. buzz 

6. speak 10. hiss 

7. whls'tle 11. mew 

8. whls'per 12. bark 



13. neigh 

14. s&ft 

15. s-eream 

16. chirp 




6£4> ^4*4,4, €l^l€l <&.4,l<Od, 




HUMAN BODY. 
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LESSON CXXVIII. 



1. -erow 5. bawl 

2. -eob 6. war'ble 

3. -eaw 7. roar 

4. bleat 8. quick 



9. -e&ckle 13. whlp'-poor-wfll 

10. <jluck 14. b6b'o link 

11. -ery • 15. growl 

12. y&ll 16. <*roak 



^flWt&d <&&€£'£ €t^mz tfr&tZd &&4J&. 



LESSON CXXIX. 
Human Body. 



1. head 


5. noge 


9. tongue 13. p&l'ate 


2. skull 


6. earg 


10. fa§e 14. gl&ndg 


3. brain 


7. mouth 


11. cheeks 15. hair 


4. eye§ 


8. teeth 


12. f&re'head 16. w&x 




LESSON 


[ cxxx. 


1. n&s'trilg 


5. pu'pil 


9. trunk 13. tra'-ehe a 


2. drum 


6. I'ris 


10. neck 14. wlnd'plpe 


3. eye'browg 


7. ball 

•• 


11. throat 15. breast 


4. eyelash eg 


8. sdck'et 


12. lar'ynx 16. lftngg 




LESSON 


CXXXI. 


1. br6n'-ehi a 


5. ribg 


9. stom'aeh 13. heart 


2. gSUg 


6. spi'nal 


10. in tes'tlneg 14. bile 


3. b&ck'bone 


7. «eord 


11. ab do'men 15. blood 


4. ver'te bra 
3 


8. kld'neyg 


12. llv'er 16. <ehyle 
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LESSON CXXXII. 

1. arm? 5. hinge 9. triceps 13. hSl'low 

2. up'per 6. el'bow 10. wrist 14. f In'gerg 

3. fore'arm 7. mus'gle 11. palm 15. thumb 

4. joint 8. bi'geps 12. h&nd 16. nail§ 

LESSON CXXXIII. 

1. kniickle§ 6. b&ck 11. knee'-p&n 16. in'step 

2. tips 7. 16g§ 12. shin 17. heel 

3. t&n'dong 8. vein§ 13. -ealf 18. sole 

4. m&m'brane§ 9. knee 14. &n'kle 19. toe§ 

5. ar'ter ie§ 10. nerveg 15. grls'tle 20. sln'ew§ 

LESSON CXXXIV. 
Ship. 

hull d&ck bow -eab'in 

keel hold wheel wlnd'lass 

masts stern rud'der jlb'-bobm 

yardg &erew -ca'ble p&n'nant 

sailg stayg an-eh'or Sn'sign 

LESSON CXXXV. 

Name the parts and kinds of these ottfects : — 



gun 


Sn'gine 


book 


school 


pfimp 


w&g'on 


field 


p&n'(jil 


street 


sled 


flow'er 


bdt'tle 


house 


church 


■ear 


^oal 


fdr'ests 


fdr'ni ture 


mine 


■ean'dy 



Boys and girls, drill yourselves in combining these parts into com- 
positions. Under every subject, add the facts that you have found 
out for yourselves. 



NAMES OF MATERIALS. 61 

NAMES OF MATERIALS. 
LESSON CXXXVI. 

Name some articles that are made of the following 
materials : — 



gold 


■edt'ton 


wool 


tin 


straw 


l&ath'er 


wood 


slate 


glass 


mar'ble 


Mir 


lead 


bone 


pa'per 


flour 


wire 


I'ron 


■e6p'per 


lime 


milk 



LESSON CXXXVIL 

Thus : watcheg, rlngg, ping, and chaing are made 
of gold. Glass is used in wln'dowg, l&n'terng, mlr'- 
rorg, bttt'tleg, and dlsh'eg. Straw is made into h&ts, 
bas'kets, roofs, and beds. Bone is used for h&nd'leg, 
pi a'no-keyg, for pow'der, and ma nure'. 

LESSON CXXXVIII. 

Iron is the most useful m&t'al. En'glneg, ves'selg, 
mfllg, boats, -earg, rail'road-tracks, ma chineg', and 
stoveg are largely made of it. Mug'lin, sheet'ing, 
•eal'ieo, tlck'ing, -eam'bri-e, glng'ham, and thread 
are made of cSt'ton. 

LESSON CXXXIX. 

Wool is wov'en into f&b'rleg called flan'nelg, me- 
ri'nog, «&s'si mereg, de laineg', felts, yarn, blank'ets, 
and «16thg. Mar'ble is chlg'eled and -carved into 
formg for tomb'stoneg, mon'u ments, man'telg, fount'- 
aing, stat'ueg, and -eldcks. 
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LESSON CXL. 

Paper is used for newg'pfi perg, m&g'a zineg', pirn'- 
phlets, trft-ets, books, and l&t'terg. It is also em- 
ployed' for roofing, for slates, for br&ck'ets, for 
pailg, and for wheelg. Wire is made into -ea'bleg for 
tel'e gr&ph ing, and for building susp&n'sion bridg'eg. 
It has also a wide use in the -e6m'mon arts of life. 

LESSON CXLI. 

Slate is em ployed' for &ehobl'-slates, for pave'ment 
stoneg, for roofing pur'poseg, and for hearth'-stoneg. 
Tin is made into pipeg, re fle-et'org, v&s'selg, -ean'is- 
terg, -eang, b6x'eg, and stoveg. From milk we get 
•eream, but'ter, and cheege. L8ad is made into 
s&l'der, pew'ter, shftt, bul'lets, and br6nze. 

LESSON CXLII. 

Pfl'lowg, m&t'tress eg, so'fag, plas'ter, jew'el ry. 
brobmg, and brush'eg may be made in part of hair. 
The sking of sheep, hdrseg, -e&t'tle, and goats, t&nned 
in a Hq'uid, formed of the bark of the oak or chest'- 
nut, give us ISath'er. 

OUTLINES FOB COMPOSITIONS 

ON THESE SUBJECTS. 

Thus: Gold. 

1. Tell its color, shape, etc. 

2. Name its qualities. 

3. Tell where it is gotten, or made. How ? Where ? 

4. Name some articles made of it. 

6. Which of them are useful ? Which, beautiful ? 



COMPOSITION OF OBJECTS. 
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COMPOSITION OP OR)£CT& 



LESSON CXLIII. 



fell of what the following things are made : — 



Jewelry 


Bilttong 


M6ney 


Br£ad 


is made of 


are made of 


is made of 


is made of 


gold 


horn 


•edp'per 


flour 


sU'ver 


pearl 


nlck'el 


yeast 


ini'ber 


bone 


sfl'ver 


wa'ter 

•• 


■edr'al 


stone 


gold 


salt 

•• 


di'a mondg 


wood 


pa'per 


il'um 




LESSON 


CXLIV. 




COats 


Dr$sseg 


Plaster 


Hougeg 


are made of 


are made of 


is made of 


are built of 


•el6th§ 


■eSt'ton 


lime 


stone 


<e&s'si mere 


wdbl'en 


wa'ter 

•• 


brick 


sklng 


lln'en 


sand 


boardg 


forg 


and silk 


hair 


plank 


lin'en 


goodg 


g^p'sum 


joist 




LESSON 


CXLV. 




Knlveg 


Cftmbg 


Books 


Pftper 


are made of 


are made of 


are made of 


is made of 


steel 


h6rn 


pa'per 


straw 

•• 


wood 


"bone 


wire 


rag§ 


"bone 


riib'ber 


thread 


barks 


fron 


(jSl'lu loid 


mug'lin 


jute 


sU'ver 


I'vo ry 


ISath'er 


hemp 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

LESSON CXLVI. 

1. Grammarians call name- words, "Nouns." 

2. The names of persons and places that are always 
commenced with capital letters are Proper Nouns ; 
as, John, William Dunn, Boston, Philadelphia. 

3. The names of common animals and objects, of 
materials, parts, etc., are Common Nouns ; as, horse, 
cow, lion, chair, wagon, wheel, wood, i'ron. 

4. Such words as the following are called Col- 
lective Nouns : flock, drove, team, army, crowd, 
brood, herd, school, snow. 

5. There is another class of name-words called 
Abstract Nouns; as, beau'ty, good'ness, brtght'- 
ness, mdd'esty, mer'cy, kind'ness. 

6. Names of actions like hear'ing, see'ing, smglT- 
ing, rtin'ning, eat'ing, etc., are called Verbal Nouns. 

f 1. Proper, 
2. Common, 
Name-words or Nouns. J 3. Collective, 

4. Abstract, 

5. Verbal. 

LESSON CXLVII. 

Select from the following list the different kinds 
of nouns : — 



Mary 


ISop'ard 


red'ness 


f&m'i ly 


Jersey City 


teach'er 


qulck'ness 


band 


sail'or 


mead'ow 


Stin'day 


swarm 

•• 


prfn' 5 i pal 


di'a ry 


March 


■eftp'per 


•eom mft'tee 


virt'ue 


di-e'tion a ry 


prig'on 



CAPITAL LETTKB8. 55 

CAPITAL LETTEES AND INITIAL LETTEES. 

Hotlce the use of the period ( . ), and comma (,). 

LESSON CXLVIII. 

Peter Cooper lives in New York. The first name, 
Peter, is called the Christian name. The last 
name, Cooper, is called the surname. The surname 
is always the name of the family. New York is the 
name of a place. 

HHrst, — All names of places, all Christian names, 
and all surnames must be commenced with capital 
letters. 

Second,— Sometimes only the first, or initial, letter 
is written for the Christian name ; as, P. A. Cooper. 
This initial letter should always be followed by a 
period. 

LESSON CXLIX. 

Copy the following names, using the initials : — 

William Shakespeare. Francis Bacon. 

Robert Bruce* Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Oliver Cromwell, John Milton. 

Bayard Taylor. Horatio Nelson. 

Whitelaw Reid. Charlotte Bront6. 

Dr. Francis Lieber. Charles G. Leland. 

Mark M. Pomeroy. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

Matthew Hale Smith. Samuel L. Clemens. 
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LESSON CL. 

Thirds — When a name is written by itself upon 
the page, the black-board, a slate, or a card, it should 
be followed by a period. 



&P> 




ud: 




<nd. 



Fourth, — The word I, when it means a person, 
should be a capital letter. 

Write the following names correctly : — 

trenton, N. J. — b. L wagner — new York city- 
Washington dc — Stephen T munson — Charles hen- 
son — Mary 1 sipes — W h. havens — Frederick beltz- 
mary Mapes Dodge — Julia howe — Anna Dickinson. 



0P* 




ud : 






€ZrtA&Hd,. 



LESSON CLI. 

Write sixteen Christian names of your class 
mates; as, 

5. Kndolph 9. Annie 

6. Harry 10. Sarah 

7. Mark 11. Julia 

8. George 12. Carrie 



1. Frank 

2. Edward 

3. Jacob 

4. William 



13. Loretta 

14. Maud 

15. Etta 

16. Elizabeth 



LESSON CLII. 

Write sixteen surnames of your classmates ; as, 

1. Smith 5. Washington 9. Adams 13. Hudson 

2. Meyer 6. Campbell 10. Allen 14. Blaine 

3. Child 7. Bennett 11. Higgins 15. Beecher 

4. Kelly 8. Washburne 12. Dana 16* Greeley 



CAPITAL LETTEBS. 57 

LESSON CLIII. 

Fifth, — All names and titles of God should 
begin with capital letters. 

God Cre a'tor Su preme' Being 

Lord First Cause Pr6v'i denge 

Fa'ther Great King Heav'en 

Je ho'vah Sav'iour Pre gerv'er 

LESSON CLIV. 

Sixth,— All names of the Bible and the names of 
any of its parts should begin with capitals. 

Copy the following : — 

The Holy Bible. The New Testament. 

The Sacred Writings. The Gospel of John. 

The Old Testament. The Psalms. 

The Pen ta teuch. The Epistles. 



Write the following statements, placing capitals, 
commas, periods, and the word and wherever 
needed : — 

1. John, susan mary are sick. 

2. the sun stars moon, comets are in the sky. 

3. bees and wasps and butterflies are insects. 

4. frank brown lives in hoboken city. 

5. eggs, Eels and oysters, clams beans are whole- 
some. 

LESSON CLV. 

Seventh— Titles of honor and office should begin 
with capitals. 
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These titles should be used in speaking and writing 
as follows : — 

1. Mr. before a gentleman's name ; 

the names of several gentlemen ; 

the name of a boy ; 

the name of a single lady ; 

the names of several single ladies ; 

the name of a married lady ; 

the name of a physician ; 

the name of a minister of the Gospel. 

O^fau. G^nna ^i^4/ 



2. 


Messrs. 


u 


3. 


Master 


u 


4. 


Miss 


a 


5. 


Misses 


u 


6. 


Mrs. 


u 


7. 


Dr. 


u 


8. 


Rev. 


a 



LESSON CLVI. 



Eighth, — The names of the days and months 
should begin with capitals. 

Copy and then write from dictation : — 



£. 



<3. 



* 




The -Names of Days. 




U'H 4Z€l 



7- 



&1<l <d€l 



7- 

wed iztzy-. 



6. 




Mid 4CtZ 



7- 



C/utd iZ€ 




6. Crti> <Z£i / ty 



<Z<t 



j 



'ft&ntd <z€i<u. 



/ 



<Qai <ui ua / U. 
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The Names of Months. 



1. Jan'uary 5. May 9. Septem'ber 

2. Feb'ru a ry 6. June 10. Oc to'ber 

3. March 7. Ju ly' 11. No v&m'ber 

4. A'pril 8. Au'gust 12. De (j&m'ber 



LESSON CLVII. 





6dd C/y<tA€7U 




<//-/ SlsuA, o£<ue., 




&&/dt 



t^ 





tdd OWtzly, G^t&t, 









a. 

The Names of Seasons. 
1. Spring 2. Sum'mer 3. Au'tumn 4. Win'ter 



A, AN, AND THE. 

The words, a and an, mean one, and should be 
placed before name-words that mean one. 

Firsts — A is used before words beginning with a 
consonant sound ; as, a lad, 
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Second,— An is used before words beginning with 
a vowel sound ; as, an ox. 

Copy and spell the following words : — 

1. A limb 1. An iin'^le 1. An 6p'i thet 

2. A book 2. An a'-eorn 2. An a muge'ment 

3. A youth 8. An or'gan 3. An e ra'gion 

4. An hour 4. A fa tigue' 4. An in'ges tor 

5. An dr'ange 5. A griev'ange 5. An a'gen gjf 

6. An &p'ple 6. An e pls'tle 6. An ex te'ri or 

Write these and other words in easy sentences. 

Thus : — 1. I saw an orange and — apple. 

2. I saw an acorn and — organ. 

3. I saw an engine and — book. 

LESSON CLIX. 

Third, — Read A as if it formed the first syllable 
of the following word. 

Fill any blanks with a or an in the following : — 

1 a pl^nt 1. a won'der 1. — own'er 

2. a path 2. — u'nit 2. — wag'on 

3. a shelf 3. — hun'dred 3. — re spfret' 

4. a mule 4. — h6n'or 4. — ev'i den$e 

5. a horse 5. — prSm'ise 5. — ar'-ehi te«t 

6. a town 6. — 6f 'fige 6. — af flite'tion 

Thus : 1. — architect needs — office. 

2. — wagon costs — hundred dollars. 
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LESSON CLX. 

1. — fSnge 1. — oys'ter 1. — serv'ige 

2. — awl 2. — hftn'or 2. — s-e&n'dal 

3. — sen'tenge 3. — p&l'acje 3. — 6d'i f I<;e 

4. — sar'-eagm 4. — -e&s'tle 4. — so <jl'e ty 

5. — a'-ere 5. — -ebt'tage 5. — s&n'ti ment 

6. — an'kle 6. — man'sion 6. — o pln'ion 

LESSON CLXI, 

Fourth^ — The word the may be used before all 
classes of name-words. The before a pure vowel 
sound, is pronounced thl, and thii before all other 
sounds. Thus : — 

1. the (thu) swine 1. — peo'ple 1. — fort'une 

2. the (thu) frae'tion 2. — per'son 2. — spi'derg 

3. the (thu) pu'pil 3. — he'ro 3. — chll'dren 

4. the (thu) de ffenge' 4. — o'cean 4. — s&n'ti nel 

5. the (thz) &et'ress 5. — free'dom 5. — guard'i an 

6. the (thi) aet'or 6. — fra'grange 6. — her'o Ine 

LESSON CLXII. 

Head the before each of the following words : — 

1 . — beam 1. — num'ber 1 . — ro'mange 

2. — jotir'iiey 2. — wash'ing 2. — trav'el 

3. — -e&n'non 3. — -eoug'in 3. — tr&ag'ure 

4. — ques'tion 4. — ae'cjent 4. — el'e phant 

5. — Isl'and 5. — fa'ble 5. — e? &m'ple 

6. — <eom mand' 6. — n6v'el 6. — I'ron ing 
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NAME-WORDS MEANING MORE THAN ONE. 

LESSON CLXIII. 

Write each of these name-words so that it wiD 



mean more than one 


; as, 




broom brooms 


l&mp 


lamps 


stool stools 


door 


doors 


chair chairs 


floor 
pe&r + s. 


floors 


1. pe&r 6. sprout 


11. or'chard 


16. fount'ain 


2. trunk 7. thing 


12. gar'den 


17. kltch'en 


3. glove 8. mark 


13. flow'er 


18. sum'mer 


4. tree 9. ring 


14. har'vest 


19. sea'gon 


5. fdrk 10. wheel 


15. sllp'per 


20. pltch'er 



1. drSss 

2. church 

3. b6x 
4.t&x 
5. arch 



l.wolf 

2. half 

3. beef 

4. loaf 



LESSON CLXIV. 
dress + es. 

6. bush 11 . watch 



7. glass 

8. bunch 

9. Inch 
10. m5ss 



12. bench 

13. stitch 

14. match 

15. kiss 



16. ag'es 

17. bridges 

18. wedg'es 

19. 6r'ang es 

20. spong'es 



LESSON CLXV. 

wolves—/ is changed to v. 

5. wolves 9. knife 

6. halves 10. wife 

7. beeves 11. self 

8. loaves 12. sheaf 



13. wharf 

14. life 

15. sh&lf 

16. ealf 
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NAME-WORDS MEANING MORE THAN ONE. 




LESSON CLXVI. 




chief + s. 




1. 


chief 5. turf 9. reef 


13. scarf 


2. 


roof 6. surf 10. «Uff 


14. re proof 


3. 


hoof 7. dwarf 11. fife 

•• 


15. mls'chief 


4. 


proof 8. bluff 12. grief 


16. hand'ker chief 



LESSON CLXVII. 

Write these words so that each will mean more 
than one : — 

tidi + es — y is changed to i. 



1. tl'dy 


6. la'dy 


11. b$d'y 


16. the'o ry 


2. po'ny 


7. sto'ry 


12. In'ju ry 


17. hls'to ry 


3. ba'by 


8. du'ly 


13. stud'y 


18. r&v'er y 


4. al ly' 


9. arm'y 


14. cher'ry 


19. dai'gy 


5. f6r'ty 


10. beau'ty 


15. ber'ry 


20. dai'ry 




LESSON CLXVIII. 




l.Ul'y 


6. twSn'ty 


11. l&v'y 


16. li'bra ry 


2. I'vy 


7. thir'ty 


12. ed'dy 


17. fam'i ly 


3. na'vy 


8. vte'to ry 


13. ar'ter y 


18. ju'ry 



4. hlck'o ry 9. boun'ty 14. trag'e dy 19. for'ger y 

5. bSl'fry 10. trea'ty 15. -eSm'e dy 20. pas'try 

LESSON CLXIX. 
day + s. 

1. day 5. surVey 9. don'key 13. val'ley 

2. lay 6. joy 10. tur'key 14. al'ley 

3. ray 7. re lay' 11. chlm'ney 15. vSl'ley 

4. toy 8. mon'ey 12. at tor'ney 16. es'say 
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LESSON CLXX. 

Write these words so that each will mean more 

than one : — 

hero + e&. 

1. he'ro 4. e-eh'o 7. po ta'to 10. •ear'go 

2. mot'to 5. -eal'i -eo 8. biif' fa lo 11. vol -ea'no 

3. ne'gro 6. to ma'to 9. ve'to 12. mu lat'to 

LESSON CLXXI. 



1. ze'ro 

2. ha'lo 

3. o-e ta'vo 

4. -e&m'e o 



zero + 8. 

5. solo 9. ra'tio 

6. bra'vo 10. quar'to 

7. l&s'so 11. pi a'no 

8. fo'li o 12. em'bry o 

LESSON CLXXII. 



13. -e&n'to 

14. me men'to 

15. so pra'no 

16. stu'di o 



Change these words so that each will mean more 
than one : — 



1. m&n 


5. mouse 


9. 6x 


13.it 


2. goose 


6. tooth 


10.1 


14. that 


3- fool 


7. wo'man 


11. he 


15. this 


4. -ehlld 


8. broth'er 


12. she 


16. you 



LESSON CLXXIII. 

These words mean more than one : — 



1. tong§ 

2. sclg'gorg 

3. vtet'ual§ 

4. trou'gerg 

5. ash'eg 



6. ho§e 

7. -elothe§ 

8. bow'elg 

9. for'ceps 
10. an'nal§ 



11. g5g'gle§ 

12. stairg 

13. rich'eg 

14. pln'gerg 

15. em 'berg 



16. nfip'tialg 

17. shear§ 

18. mea'gleg 

19. thanks 

20. ar'-ehlve§ 
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These words require are, were, or have. 

Thus : 

JOT/ ' / / / y 

C/<n£ v-t€>£U€i<id ate <n&t. 

LESSON CLXXIV. 

The following words end in 8 but mean one. 

1. new§ 5. wa'geg 9. btil'iardg 

2. Sth'i-es 6. pdl'i ti-es 10. pho n&t'i-es 

3. gal'lows 7..phys'i-es 11. me -eh&n'i-es 

4. Sp'ti-es 8. mo las'seg 12. m&th'e mat'i-es 

They require is ; as, 

Ethics is the science of the laws which govern our 
actions as moral agents. 
What is the news % 



♦♦♦ 



LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

1. Name-Words that mean but one are said to be 
in the " Singular Number." 

2. Name-Words that mean more than one are said 
to be in the u Plural Number." 

Select examples from the preceding lessons. 
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APOSTROPHE AND S ('S). 

THE USE OP THE (»S) TO DENOTE POSSESSION. 

LESSON CLXXV. 

John's book is torn. 
Mary's slate is broken. 
Boy's hats are dear. 

The words John's, Mary's, and boy's are written 
so that they show to whom the book, the slate, and 
the hat belong. These words are said to denote 
possession. 

If the name means more than one and ends in s, 
the apostrophe ( ' ) only is added ; in most othei 
cases the apostrophe and s ( 's ) are added. 

Write these words so that they denote posses- 
sion : — 

1. Pe'ter 5. po'ny 9. pi'lot 13. wea'gelg 

2. Jane 6. or'phan 10. &eh61'ar 14. stur'geon 

3. Wll'liam 7. tai'lor 11. pu'pil 15. squir'rel 

4. -eat 8. sail'or 12. rfib'bit 16. plg'eon 

Tims: Peter's -eat's pony's 

Jane's tailor's pupil's 

LESSON CLXXVI. 

1. hors'eg 5. -ean'nong 9. fieath'erg 13. lov'erg 

2. ofch'erg 6. gal'long 10. sawg 14. sls'terg 

3. ne'groeg 7. bSg'garg 11. broth'erg 15. buz'zard§ 

4. vfes'selg 8. neigh'borg 12. rogneg 16. glz'zard§ 

Thus: horses' sisters' others' 
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LESSON CLXXVII. 

Write these words so that they denote posses- 
sion : — 

1. men 5. po'nieg 9. met'al 13. as sess'or 

2. ii'ong 6. fa'fcher 10. chlTdren 14. pas'sen ger 

3. goose 7. motli'er 11. stu'dents 15. mes'sen gerg 

4. ducks 8. fariu'er 12. fri&ndg 16. as sas'sin 

Thus: men's hats, father's sons, 

lions' manes, children's toys. 

LESSON CLXXVIII. 

Write these name-words so that they possess 
something : — 

1. hfig'band 5. broth'er 9. neph'ew 13. <jlt'i zen 

2. wife 6. -eoug'in 10. nie<;e 14. law'yer 

3. son 7. un'-ele 11. he'ro 15. sir 

4. daugh'ter 8. aunt 12. her'o Ine 16. m&d'am 

LESSON CLXXIX. 

1. grand'moth'erg 5. wld'ow erg 9. bach'e lor 

2. grand'fa'therg 6. wld'owg 10. maid 

3. grand'song 7. la'dieg 11. liost'ess 

4. grand'daugh'ter 8. gen'tle men 12. host 

Thus : The husband's duties, The brother's books 
The wife's pleasure, The ladies' window. 

DICTATION EXERCISES. 
LESSON CLXXX. 

1. John's father deals in children's shoes. 

2. Boys' games are not played at girls' schools. 
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3. The boy's books were torn 

4. The tailor's son has died. 

5. The mother's brother's son is sick. 

LESSON CLXXXI. 

1. The king's enemies were destroyed. 

2. My parents' friends came to the city. 

3. I had my mother's consent, but not my father' & 

4. Men should obey God's command. 

5. Men's and boys' shoes were sold. 

LESSON CLXXXII. 

The following small words take the place of names 
and denote possession : — 

1. my 5. herg 9. yourg 13. thSir 

2. mine 6. our 10. its 14. thgirg 

3. hlg 7. ourg 11. thy 15. whoge 

4. her 8. your 12. thine 16. own 

LESSON CLXXXIII. 

Copy the following statements and write the name- 
words not used ; as, 

1. John studies his lesson, — John's. 

2. Mary broke her skates, — Mary's. 

3. The children love their mother, — . 

4. The teacher loves her class, — . 

5. The child tore its dress, — . 

LESSON CLXXXIV. 

Copy these statements and fill the blanks : — 

1. John studies — lessons when — goes to school. 
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2. Mary bought — dress when — went to New 
Fork. 

3. Jane saw — mother in the store. 

4. William met — father when — visited the city. 

5. Susan, does every father love — children ? 



••♦ 





DOING-WOKDS OR ACTIOff-WOBDS. 

LESSON CLXXXV. 

Write sixteen things that boys can do ; as, 

1. run 5. dange 9. eat 13. stiid'y 

2. jump 6. laugh 10. drink 14. skate 

3. walk 7. -erf 11. play 15. ch6p wood 

4. learn 8. for g&t' 12. o bey' 16. re sp&et' 

ai^ud -caw sUCMj tteinAj *z<nd ut&'WZ. 

LESSON CLXXXVI. 

Write sixteen things that girls can do ; as, 

i. sew 5. m&nd 9. ^ut 13. «dbk 

2. darn 6. brilsh 10. wash 14. &erub 

3. knit 7. sing 11. 1'ron 15. sweep 

4. stttch 8. dust 12. wring 16. write 

&i4<6d> <c&<n d'6t<£<c<ri / 'me^ti/j ante <v-H44'n t 
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LESSON CLXXXVII. 

Write some things that men can do ; as, 

1. buy 5. spend 9. preach 13. throw 

2. sell J$. strike 10. break 14. drive 

3. pay 7. work 11. show 15. farm 

4. l&nd 8. teach 12. know 16. in vent' 

&tytn -can <&-wU; dd-M; €i<n€i A*z<u>. 
Cw(0€>'n -can <&>n€/ J dfaiul, €M<e dfotvze. 

LESSON CLXXXVIII. 

1. plow 5. hew 9. plant 13. reap 

2. mow 6. saw 10. sow 14. drive 

3. clothe 7. dig 11. weave 15. paint 

4. build 8. whet 12. gird 16. gild 

6M> -CtM AztV-y d&OAj €M^ Aj&wtt. 
LESSON CLXXXIX. 

Write sixteen things that pupils should do ; as, 

1. hear 5. love 9. 91'pher 13. march 

2. see 6. think 10. ^ount 14. re mem'ber 

3. llst'en 7. sSve 11. read 15. «on sld'er 

4. no'tige 8. write 12. spell 16. re gdlve' 

dn&tt'tid nttzij dee, €t<nd -ttdfe<n 
W&tt'UZ n&Uc-t ana vrUnft. 
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LESSON CXC. 

Write eight things that horses can do ; as, 

1. pull 3. gal'lop 5. neigh 7. eat 

2. trdt 4. -e&n'ter 6. rfin 8. walk 

#4d£4 <C(Z<n Au<t4 ; tl&tj €M€l &€1<ZU)A. 






Write some things that cows can do ; as, 
1. hook 2. bawl 3. munch 4. mob 

LESSON CXCI. 

Write some things that dogs can do ; as, 
1. bark 2. growl 3. bite 4. hunt 5. jump 

Jgy&ad can utte €ZM-cz <fr€i / l'f&. 

Write some things that chickens can do ; as, 
1 . -erow 2. -e&ck'le 3. lay 4. s-er&tch 

^ rit'C'fcd'nd c€m 'tti'u ttztzd. 

Write some things that cats can do ; as, 
1, mew 2. -e&tch mlge 3. drink milk 4. piirr 

^\9tzt4 -can -c&icn 'mtot. 
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LESSON CXCII. 

Write some things that people drink ; as, 

1. wa'ter 5. ch&e'o late 9. wine 13. -e6rd'ial§ 

2. milk 6. l&m'on fide 10. 51'der 14 bev'er ag e§ 

3. tea 7. m&d'i glne 11. br&n'dy 15. Hq'uorg 

4. «6f fee 8. ale 12. whls'key 16. soups 

C/k^A^ <cz<Ui<iA <ut-€i<&<l ante <m.t<Mv. 





LESSON CXCIII. 

Write some things that pupils may study ; as, 

1. let'terg 6. ta'bleg 11. gram'mar 

2. f Ig'ureg 7. les'song 12. speech'eg 

3. nfim'berg 8. a rith'me ti-e 13. ph^g'i-es 

4. wordg 9. ge ftg'ra phy 14. pho net'i-es 

5. spelling 10. hls'to ry 15 llt'er a ture 

Pupils may study letters, figures, and words. 
Girls 

LESSON CXCIV. 

Write some things that boys can play ; as, 

1. ball 5. au'thorg 9. lawn tSn'nis 

2. mar'bleg 6. j&cks 10 leap-fr6g 

3. hoop 7. -erlck'et 11. ch&ss 

4. wd§ 8. -ero quet' (ka') 12. ch&ck'erg 

€>€Z4t A^ei^u wtzjsij <n&€m. J 




tntiw-uzd, €i<n<t <c€i't'Ccd>. 
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LESSON CXCV. 

Write some things that girls can mend ; as, 

1. -elotheg 4. gown 7. gai'terg 10. stSck'ingg 

2. dress'eg 5. bon'nets 8. mitts 11. €oats 

3. sleeveg 6. €loaks 9. skirt 12. v&sts 

Girls can mend dresses, bonnets, and mits. 
Girls . 

LESSON CXCVI. 

Write the names of some things that grow out of 
the ground ; as, 

1. grain 4. plants 7. shrubg 10. flow'erg 

2. tree§ 5. veg'e ta ble§ 8. vineg 11. sug'ar-eane 

3. flax 6. hemp 9. bush'eg 12. €ot'ton 

Grain, trees, and flax grow out of the ground. 
Plants, vegetables, and vines grow out of the 
ground. 

LESSON CXCVII. 

Write the names of some things that are dug out 
of the ground ; as, 

1. gold 6. zln-e 11. -elay 16. plat'i num 

2. sU'ver 7. -eoal 12. gran'Ite 17. po tas'si urn 
3. I'ron 8. nlck'el 13. gneiss 18. ar'se ni« 

4. -eSp'per 9. tin 14. so'di urn 19. an'tl mo ny 

5. lead 10. -eo'balt 15. blg'muth 20. mer'-eu ry 

Gold and silver are dug out of the ground. 

Iron and lead are dug out of the ground. 
4 
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ACTIONS OF MEN. 
LESSON CXCVIII. 

Tell what the following persons do : — 

grower tai'lor bar'ber 

bak'er join'er pSl'ish er 

shoe'-mak'er glaz'er en grav'er 

prlnt'er ealk'er ttnk'er 

jew'el er min'er tool'-mak er 

Thus : A grocer sells tea, coffee, and sugar. 
A baker bakes bread, pies, and cake. 
A barber shaves beards and cuts hair. 





LESSON CXCIX. 




drug'gist 


■eon fee'tion 


er 


to b&e'-eo nist 


stone'-eut'ter 


■eur'ri er 




mer'chant 


gun'smlth 


mll'ler 




bro'ker 


ma'son 


Sn'gi neer' 




im port'er 


ped'dler 


sta'tion er 




up hol'ster 



A druggist compounds medicines. 

A gunsmith makes rifles, mus'kets, and revolvers. 

lesson cc. 

bdbk'-bmd er eom p6§'i tor po lige'man 

pawn'bro ker fiir'ri er f ire'man 

^loth'ier den'tist ^oach'man 

ar'-ehi teet -eash ier* sur vey'or 

bank'er mould'er seam'stress 

A book-binder puts covers on books and pamphlets 
A seamstress makes dresses, shirts, and basques. 



J 



ACTIONS OF MEN. 
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de t&et'Ive 
ju'ror 

an-e'tion eer* 
•elerk 
wheel'wright 



LESSON CCI. 

v&nd'er 
pi'lot 
salesman 
as tr6n'o mer 
in sp&et'or 



&«for 
6p'er S'tor 
mes'sen ger 
oon dtet'or 
jail'er 



A vender sells fruits and vegetables upon the street 



prfg'on er 
sheriff 
sol'dier 
gen'er al 
•eolonel (kur'nel) 



pho tSg'ra pher 

post'man 

glld'er 

oarg'man 

dy'er 



lesson ecu. 

seulp'tor 
in vSnt'or 
dis -eov'er er 
ex plor'er 
mu gl'cian 

LESSON CCIII. 

drum'mer 

weigh'er 

tdrn'er 

weav'er 

prdph'et 



6r'a tor 
pi a'nlst 
tr&v'el er 



X^f* 



man'a ger 
■eo me'di an 



pu'gil 1st 

box'er 

iish'er 

roofer 

jdck'ey 



The postman delivers letters and papers. 
A jockey trades and sells horses. 



m6n'I tor 
raln'is ter 
preg'i dent 
gov'ern or 
e£ e-e'u tor 



LESSON CCIV. 

stew'ard 
bail'iff 
fore'man 
shep'herd 
sen'a tor 



e? e>e'u trfx 
•eo'-work'er 
ar'ti gan 
phy §I'cian 
•eoun'sel 
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LESSON CCV. 




law'yer 


bdbk'-keep'er 


pdl'i ti'cian 


-eoun'sel or 


ex press'man 


tae ti'cian 


prttmpt'er 


j6b'ber 


gen'ius 


ma chin'ist 


■etfb'bler 


dde'tor 


ar tif' i ger 


■eon'sta ble 

• m • 


artist 



LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 
LESSON CCVI 

Grammarians call action-words, u Verbs." These 
words have several forms: one ending in ing; one 
in d or ed, or in n or en. 

plt'y plt'y ing plt'ied 

sup ply' sup ply'ing sup plied' 

eop'y «6p'y ing -edp'ied 

wor'ry wor'ry ing wor'ried 

de ny' de ny'ing de nied' 

en'vy en'vy ing en'vied 

Rule I. — Words ending in y preceded by a conso- 
nant, change y into i before aU suffixes, except those 
beginning with i. 

LESSON CCVII. 

o bey' o bey'ing o beyed' 

em ploy' em ploy'ing em ployed' 

de lay' de lay'ing de layed' 

an noy' an noy'ing an noyed' 

de stroy' de stroy'ing de stroyed' 

eon vey' -eon vey'ing -eon veyed' 



RULES FOB SPELLING. 
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Rule II. — Final y preceded by a vowel is nab 
changed. 

LESSON CCVIII. 



judge 
teage 
pe rage' 
re §Ite' 
de gire' 
rSs'-efie 



jftdg'ing 
teag'ing 
pe rag'ing 
re (jit'ing 
de glr'ing 



jiidged 
teaged 
pe raged' 
re git'ed 
de gired' 
rfes'-eued 



r&s'-eu ing 

Rule III. — Words ending in e usually drop the e 
when a suffix beginning with a vowel is added. 



chooge 

blow 

for sake 

throw 

fall 

write 

draw 



dr6p 

slip 

whip 

r6b 

strip 

brig 



LESSON CCIX. 

choog'ing 

blow'ing 

for sak'ing 

throw'ing 

fall'ing 

writ'ing 

draw'ing 

LESSON CCX. 

drdp'ping 

sllp'ping 

whlp'ping 

rSb'bing 

strip'ping 

bragging 



chog'en 

blown 

for sak'en 

thrown 

faU'en 

writ'ten 

drawn 



dropped 

slipped 

whipped 

r6bbed 

stripped 

bragged 



Rule IV. — A final consonant after a single vowel 
is doubled before a suffix beginning with a vowel. 
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LESSON CCXI. 


i 
i 


ad mlt' 


ad mlt'ting 


ad mlt'ted ! 

■ 


prefer' 


pre fier'iiiig 


pre ferred' j 


for g&t' 


for gSt'ting 


for g6t'ten 


sub mlt' 


sub mlt'ting 


sub mlt'ted 


a-e quit' 


a-e quit' ting 


a-e qult'ted 


abhdr' 


ab hor'ring 


ab horred' 


omit' 


o mlt'ting 


o mlt'ted 



Rule V. — Words of one syllable, and words ac- 
cented on the last syllable ending with a single 
consonant, preceded by a single vowel, double tlw 
final consonant before a vowel suffix. 

LESSON CCXII. 



Spell the 


ITlflr 


and ed forn 


as of these verbs : — 


«red'it 




•eudg'el 




•e&v'il 


differ 




«&r'ol 




du'el 


f&t'ten 




la'bel 




em pan'el 


gl&d'den 




rav'el 




di shev'el 


llght'en 




g&m'bol 




en &m'el 


Kule VL- 


—If the accent 


is not on 


the last syllable 


the final letter 

« 


is not doubled. 








LESSON 


CCXIII. 




^oun'sel 




mar'vel 




e'qual 


mar'shal 




li'bel 




im p&r'il 


par'gel 




m6d'el 




per'il 


rl'val 




pencil 




quar'rel 


r&v'el 




•e&n'cjel 




tun'nel 


shdv'el 




chig'el 




lev'ee 



RyLES FOB SPELLING. 
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trav'el er 
jew'el er 
■eav'il er 
ered'it or 
li'bel er 
rev'el er 



LESSON CCXIV. 

m6d'el er 
l&v'el er 
■eoun'sel or 
worship er 
vlct'ual er 
pftblish er 



shov'el er 
fl&t'ter er 
p&r'il ofis 
mar'vel oils 
li'bel oiis 
la'bor er 



The final I in the above words is doubled by Worcester and some 
English authorities ; Webster, however, conforming 1 to the rule, pre- 
fers one I. 

LESSON CCXV. 

Spell the ing and ed forms of these verbs : — 



chas tl§e' 
-eom prlge' 
de spige' 
asperse' 
eap size' 
-eon verse' 
em brage' 

in diet' 
de s<j6nd' 
tran sgend' 
ma lign' 
ar raign' 
mortise 



■eo erge' 
re verse' 
dis burse' 
dl vorge' 
re gign' 
as sign' 
pro duge' 

LESSON CCXVl. 

re geipt' 
ex euge 
in voke' 
en roll' 
eon vene' 
re volve' 



fex'er glge 
ftn'a lyze 
fen'ter prlge 
erjte'tal llze 
p&t'ron Ize 
sj-m'pa thize 
sp&e'u late 



re fa§e' 
in trade' 
eon fu§e' 
re qnire' 
re port' 
dl verge' 



Spell the ing and ed forms of the verbs in lesson* 
185 to 101. 



80 BEADING SPELLER* 

QUALITY-WORDS. 

Notice the use of the (?), ( '), (;), the dash (— ), and colon (:). 

Have yon an apple ? I have a sweet one. 
Has Mary an apple ? She has a sour one. 
What color is your apple ? It is red and green. 
What shape are your apples? They are round 
aud oval. 

These words sweet, sour, red, green, round, and 

oval express the qualities of the apples. 

lesson ccxvn. 

Write quality-words "before each of the following 
names : — 

1. — wind 5. — sky 9. — s6ng 13. — molas'se§ 

2. — stoneg 6. — m&p 10. — house 14. — 6r'ang e§ 

3. — Ink 7. — bird 11. — pencil 15. — to ba^o 

4. — grass 8. — snake 12. — mu'gi-e 16. — se gar§' 

Also, — Oranges are sweet, juicy, and yellow. 
Stones are heavy and hard. 
The ink is blue and thin. 

LESSON CCXVIII. 

1. _ p&b'ble 5. — ige 9. — ring 13. — •sug'ar 

2. — flg'ure 6. — I'gi-ele 10. — earth 14. — vln'egar 

3. — glass 7. — snow 11. — -eube 15. — a<j'id 

4. — Sn'glne 8. — pi a'no 12. — <el6ck 16. — -edf 'fee 

The pebble is round and smooth. 
The figure is square and small. 



QUALITY-WOBDS. 81 

LESSON CCXIX. 

Write as many words as you can to express the 
qualities of, — 

1. the ptet'ure 6. a vfl'lage 11. mer'-eu ry 

2. the l&s'son 7. a bugi'ness 12. cher'rieg 

3. the flow'er 8. po ta'toeg 13. the wSath'er 

4. the dls'tange 9. to ma'toeg 14. road§ 

5. a -elt'y 10. -e&b'bage 15. monk'ey 

Thus : The picture is large and handsome. 
The lesson is long and difficult. 
The flower is red, open, and fragrant. 

lesson ccxx. 
Write the names of three things that are, — 

1. «lear 5. mls'chiev ous 9. h&av'y 13. neat 

2. llt'tle 6. in dus'tri ous 10. stu'di ofts 14. tall 

3. mod'est 7. hand'some 11. pa'tient 15. &et'Ive 

4. sin gere' 8. &g'Ile 12. si'lent 16. &m'ple 

Thus : The brook, the pond, and the glass are clear. 
The gnat, the ant, and the moth are small. 
The butterfly, the sunflower, and the sun- 
set are handsome. 





LESSON CCXXI. 




nlm'ble 


de gert'ed 


d&j'fle 


live'ly 


des'ti tute 


wfll'ftil 

• 


dfl'i gent 


■eor riipt' 


re li*e'tant 


sub'tile 


mlg'er a ble 


In'dis poged' 


in gen'ious 


ge'ni al 


ftb'sti nate 


tend'er 


le'ni ent 


tem'per ate 
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LESSON CCXXII. 

siilk'y jeal'ous dtf'fer ent 

stub'born vTo lent pow'er ful 

un ru'ly re v&nge'ful 16g'i-e al 

reg'o lute im mSr'al de'vi ous 

de <;id'ed ver'dant dif' fi -eult 

5'di ous ver'bal in vlg'i ble 

LESSON CCXXIII. 

Write the quality-words that show the size, 
color, shape, and taste of apples, peaches, rasp- 
berries, plums, etc. Thus : 

taste eol'or size shape 

1. sweet 5. green 9. large 13. round 

2. sour 6. red 1 0. me'di urn 14. o'val 

3. btt'ter 7. ygl'low 11. small 15. knSt'ty 

4. plea§'ant 8. pur'ple 12. Ut'tle 16. smooth 

LESSON CCXXIV. 

Write the names of objects that have any of the 
following qualities : — 

1. hard 5. light 9. sdl'id 13. e las'tle 

2. s6ft 6. heav'y 10. brit'tle 14. dite'tfle 

3. rough 7. flii'id 11. tough 15. ab sorb'ent 

4. smooth 8. Uq'uid 12. pll'a ble 16. fu'gible 

LESSON CCXXV, 

hard sdft rough smtiDth 

1. r5ck 1. earth 1. roadg 1. glass 

2. 1'ron 2. -elay 2. sand 2. silk 
3. I<je 3. mftd 3. grav'el 3. leaveg 



QUALITIES OF OBJECTS. 
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h&rd 

4. bone 

5. glass 

6. brick 

7. marHble 



sdffc 

4. mush 

5. <el6th 

6. lard 

7. sponge 



rough 

4. bark 

5. lime 

6. board 

7. pl&nk 



smooth 

4. mi'-ea 

5. tale 

6. straw 

7. side'-walk 



light 

1. Mr 

2. gas'eg 

3. <eork 

4. tynn 



LESSON CCXXVI. 

fla'id 



hSav'y 

1. wa'ter 

2. mSt'alg 

3. oak 



4. eb'o ny 

5. mos qui'to 5. el'e phant 5. air 

6. pa'per 6. parch'ment 6. g&s 



llq'uid 

1. wa'ter 1. milk 

2. alcohol 2. Ink 

3. mer'-eu ry 3. oil 

4. steam 4. slr'up 

5. cji'der 

6. ker'o sene 



o£* 







offatMj ^nA ; 



tl^tiZ &t/ €146 <&€!4<t<tel. 



sdl'id 

1. stone 

2. book 
3. 16ck 
4. plate 



LESSON CCXXVII. 
brittle 

1. glass 



tough 

1. leath'er 1. 

2. hide§ 2. 

3. Hn'en 

4. rope 



2. Ige 

3. -e&n'dy 

4. -eray'on 

5, tum'bler 5. chi'na-ware 5. twine 

8. watch 6. -erfick'er y 6. withe 

C/€ dfo<m iz<n<d €i &#<&?£ €ite 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



flSx'i ble 

pli'a ble 

paste'-board 

whale'-bone 

leath'er 

mu§'lin 

felt 



d& 



444Z. 



j^^Z 



\& 



€ldd €l<n<CC 406 €Zte 
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LESSON CCXXVIII. 

due'tlle mal'leable tensity ffi'gible 

1. gold 1. gold 1. sfl'ver 1, Iqe 

2. sfl'ver 2. sfl'ver 2. I'ron 2. i'ron 

3. -eftp'per 3. -ettp'per 3. hlck'o ry 3. lard, — but'ter 

4. I'ron 4. l&ad 4. oak 4. lead, — zln-e 

Gold and silver are ductile and malleable. 
Ice, wax, and zinc are fusible. 
Oak and hickory are tenacious. 

LESSON CCXXIX. 
sour pun'gent O'dorous frS'grant 

1. vin'e gar 1. gln'ger 1. on'iong 1. ro§e 
2. l&m'ong 2. p&p'per 2. cheege 2. hay 

3. ag'id 3. all'splge 3. -eo logne'3. -edf 'fee 

4. plck'le 4. -eloveg 4. fiow'erg 4. p&n'ny-roy'aJ 

5. perslm'niong 5. mus'tard 5. musk 5. pep'per mint 

6. -er&n'berrieg 6. -eat'sup 6. (je'dar 6. gln'na mon 

Ginger and pepper are pungent. 
Onions and cheese" are odorous. 
New-mown hay is fragrant. 

LESSON CCXXX. 
elas'tie gran'ular pOr'ous adhS'sive 

1. steel 1. chalk 1. br&ad 1. hon'ey 

2. whale'bone 2. salt 2. ^ake 2. mo las'seg 

3. rat t&n' 3. qui'nine 3. pie 3. glue 
4. I'vo ry 4. lime 4. sp&nk 4. paste 

5. qufll 5. ^&m'phor 5. sponge 5. put'ty 

6. rfib'ber 6. char'-eoal 6. pith 6. mu'gi lage 

7. hlck'o ry 7. al'iim 7. pum'ige 7. grease 
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Steel and whalebone are elastic 
Lime and alum are granular. 
Bread and spunk are porous. 
Honey and glue are adhesive. 

LESSON CCXXXI. 
o pftQue' trans par'ent com btis'ti ble in fl&m'mable 

1. pa'per 1. air 1. wood 1. r&g§ 

2. tin 2. wa'ter 2. -eoal 2. niatcheg 

3. zln-e 3. glass 3. wool 3. oil 

4. slate 4. Sl'-eo hoi 4. -eSt'ton 4. gas 

5. board 5. mi'-ea 5. -eoke 5. k&r'o seije 

6. wall 6. trans lucent 6. fats 6 lum'ber 

Paper and tin are opaque. 
Air and water are transparent. 
Wood and coal are combustible. 
Bags and matches are inflammable. 

LESSON CCXXXII. 

bit'ter sweet t&ste'less nutri'tiofis 

. qui'mne 1. peach 1. starch 1. lamb 

2. al'mondg 2. &p'ple 2. wa'ter 2. mut'ton 

3. h6ps 3. mel'on 3. m6ss 3. beef 

4. t&n'§y 4. grape 4. po ta'to 4. beang 

5. t&n'nin 5. ba na'na 5. flour 5. oys'terg 

Quinine and hops are bitter. 
Peaches and apples are sweet. 
Starch and pure water are tasteless. 
Lamb and beans are nutritious. 
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LESSON CCXXXIII. 



*d'i ble 


sa line' fTbrous 


wOv'en 


1. dates 


1. salt 1. thread 

•• 


1. ■ear'pets 


2. ge're alg 


2. brine 2. -edrd 


2. shawlg 


3. fish 


3. hal'i but 3. twine 

• 


3. fitb'ri-es 


4. fruit 

•• 


4. plants 4. mus'yle 


4. st6ck'ing§ 


5. fl&sh 


5. blood 5. wood 


5. m&t'ting 



6. v&g'e ta bleg 6. milk 6. -eo -eoon' 6. -edb'web 

Dates and fish are edible. 
Water and plants may be saline. 
Muscles and cocoons are fibrous. 
Shawls and stockings are woven. 

The sponge, cloth, sugar, and blotting-paper are 
absorbents. 



n&t'tl ral 

1. tree 

2. pl&nt 

3. leaveg 

4. skin 

5. eyeg 

6. hoof 



LESSON CCXXXIV. 

&r ti f I'cial 

7. house 

8. b6x 

9. ptet'ureg 

10. garments 

11. spe-e'ta -eleg 

12. boots 



da'ra ble 

13. lgath'er gloveg 

14. mug'lin bind'ing 

15. raw'hide-tlps 

16. la<?e -eur'taing 

17. brus'sel -ear'pets 

18. gold p6ng 



eom prfiss'i ble 

19. dough (do) 

20. rub'ber 

21. put'ty 

22. wax 

23. gas'eg 

24. pom'a^e 
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Trees and plants are made by nature. 
Houses and boxes are made by man. 
Books with muslin binding are durable. 
Gases and pomace are compressible. 

LESSON CCXXXV. 

buoy'ant so nO'rotis vdl'a tile 

1. -edrk 6. b&U§ 11. spirits of e&m'phor 

2. wood 7. vfbrat ing-eord§12. spirits of am mo'ni a 

3. bal lobn'8. efil'umng of air 13. spirits of tftr'pentlne 

4. feath'er 9. tun'ing fdrk 14. miisk 

5. bark 10. tum'bler 15. perfume 

Cork and wood will float, or they are buoyant. 

When the cords of a violin vibrate, sound is pro- 
duced. 

A grain of musk will pass away in the air as 
vapor. 

Rubber and l&ath'er goods, and elay'ey and slate 
beds are ixn per'vi ous to water. Chalk, char'-eOal, 
wheat, sand, and coffee may be piil'ver Ized ; they 
are piil'ver a ble. 

HOW QUALITY-WORDS CHANGE THEIR FORM. 

LESSON CCXXXVI. 

John is a tall boy tall. 

William is a taller boy tall+er. 
Joseph is the tallest boy tall + est. 

The words tall, taller, and tallest show in what 
degree the boys have the quality of height. William 
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has more of the quality than John ; but Joseph has 
more of the quality than either John or William. 

A sweet apple. A heavy load. 

A sweeter apple. A heavier load. 

The sweetest apple. The heaviest load. 

A pretty face. 

A prettier face. 

The prettiest face. 

small thick 

small -fer thick -her 



sweet 
sweet 4- er 
sweet + est 



young 
young +er 



small + est thick + est young + est 



LESSON CCXXXVII. 

Spell each of these quality-words in the three 
forms : — 

hard llt'tle weak neat 

tough ug'ly kind long 

loose strdng lean blue 

Thus: hard hard er hard est 



slow 

fast 

eag'y 

Thus: 



LESSON CCXXXVIII. 

fresh wide 

high sour 

low new 

slow slow'er slow'est 
fresh fresh'er fresh'est 



white 
bl&ck 
green 



LESSON CCXXXIX. 

Before some words of two syllables, and before 
all words of more than two syllables, we use more 
instead of er, and most instead of est. 
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Thus : beau'ti ful more beau'ti ful most beau'ti ful 

• • • 

at tent'ive at tent'ive 

Use more and most before the following : — 

1. im'per'fe^t 5. no'ble 9. fr&e'tiotis 13. m&n'ful 

2. In'no gent 6. stdrm'y 10. he ro'i-e 14. suf f i'cient 

3. In'so lent 7. fer'tlle 11. m&g'te al 15. think'ful 
4. 6x'<?el lent 8. po lite' 12. mu'gte al 16. so no'rous 

The geranium is more fragrant than the rose. 
The tube-rose is the most fragrant of flowers. 

LESSON CCXL. 

1. ev'i dent 5. pleag'ing 9. per'feet 13. mirth'ful 

2. nat'u ral 6. love'ly 10. cheer'ful . 14. brilliant 

3. plen'ti ful 7. taste'ful 11. 61'e gant 15. rap'id 

4. useless 8. sklll'ful 12. re sp&et'ful 16. awk'ward 

The mule is m6re patient than the horse. 
The camel is the most patient of animals. 
Dogs are more cheerful than cats. 
Birds are the most cheerful of pets. 

i 

LESSON CCXLI. 

1. truth'ful 4. bru'tal 7. chfld'ish 10. wdbd'en 

• • • •• 

2. hate'ful 5. fa'tal 8. foolish 11. gold'en 

3. use'ful 6. -era'el 9. pee'vish 12. sflk'en 

Mary is more truthful than Jane. 

Maud is the most truthful of the three sisters. 

Silver is more useful than gold. 

Iron is the most useful metal. 
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1. good 

2. b&t'ter 

3. b5st 



LESSON CCXLII. 

4. Md 7. Ht'tle 

5. worse 8. l&ss 

6. worst 9. least 



10. much 

11. more 

12. most 



There is another class of quality-words that have 
motion in them ; as, 

The riin'ning stream. The rSt'tling wagon. 

The bSb'bling brook. The blizz'ing class. 

The stag'ing bird. The striking clock. 

The dancing girl. The jiimp'ing horse. 

The kick'ing mule. The cry'ing child. 



QUALITY-WORDS OP OPPOSITE MEANING. 



rough 
large 
big 
16ng 



LESSON CCXLIII. 

smooth 



small 
Ht'tle 
short 



strftng 
stift 
■eoarse 
tough 



weak or feeTble 

hard 

fine 

brit'tle 



Pupils should write these words in sentences ; as, 
The palace is large, but the cottage is small. 



high low sharp 

sour • sweet dark 

blt'ter plgag'ant black 

man'y few fresh 

The meat is fresh. 

The vegetables are stale, 



dull or blunt 
light 
white 
stale 





QUALITY-WORDS. 
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LESSON CCXLV, 


► 


n&r'row 


wide 


slck'ly 


h&alth'y 


straight 


■erdbk'ed 


glad 


s&d or s&r'ro* fill 


stout 


sl&n'der 


grage'ful 


awk'ward 

•• 


pret'ty 


fig'iy 


ea§'y 


dlf fi «ult 



James is stout, but his brother is slender. 
Mary is graceful, but Susan is awkward. 



LESSON CCXLVI. 



deep 


sh&l'low 


guflt'y 


In'no <jent 


near 


far 


■elev'er 


stu'pid 


warm 

•• 


•eold 


smart 


dull 


dlrt'y 


-elean 


qui'et 


noig'y 




LESSON 


CCXLVII. 




rich 


poor 


loud 


low 


loose 


tight 


ear'ly 


late 


heav'y 


light 


kind 


■eru'el 

• • 


thin 


thick 


use'ful 


harm'ful 



LESSON CCXLVIII. 

«are'ful -eare'less in dus'tri ous 

mind'ful un mind'ful doubt'ful 

• • • 

at tent'Ive In'at ten'tlve youth'ful 
bug'y I'dle wet 

The good are industrious. 

The wicked are indolent and idle, 



In'do lent 
cjer'tain 
a'ged 
dry 
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FORM AND SIZE. 





LESSON CCXLIX. 




length 


shdrt'ness 


width 


n&r'rGw ness 


16ng 


short 


breadth 


nar'row 


length'y 


Ht'tle 


broad 

•• 


slen'der 


Hn'e ar 


dwarf 

•• 


wide 


thin 


lln'e al 


•elose 


thick 


fine 


dls'tan<?e 


near'ness 


ftm'ple 


slim 


far 


nigh 


dl &m'e ter 


slight 




LESSON CCL. 




height 


lGw'ne§s 


depth 


sh&l'10w ness 


high 


low 


deep 


shallow 


tall 

•• 


neap 


sunk 


shoal'y 


16ft'y 


down 


bSt'tom less 


su'per f V cial 


el'e vat ed 


short 


sound'ness 


skln'-deep 


e£ alt'ed 


prtis'trate 


buried 


ap par'ent 




SIZE IN 


GENERAL. 






LESSON CCLI. 




large 


■ea pa'cious 


lust'y 


chub'by 


Wg 


might'y 


brawn'y 


im mense' 


great 


stout 


e ndr'mous 


vast 


bulk'y 


ffit 


huge 


mdn'strous 


mass'Ive 


plump 


port'ly 


In'finlte 



The babe is plump. The debt is e nor'mous. 
The child is chub'by. The horse is large. 
His feet are big. The el'e phant is a huge animal. 

The for'est is vast. Napoleon was a great man. 



LESSONS ON FORM. 
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LESSON CCLII. 

llt'tle stunt'ed nn'-ero s^ttp'ie thin +ner+ nest 

minute' pjfg'niy lank +er+ est lean +er+ est 

wee mea'ger small +er+ est skln'ny+er-f est 

dwarf atom'i-e ti'ny+er+est pu'ny+er+est 

The house is small. 

The child is pu'ny. 

The author was a dwarf. 

His skinny hands were cold. 



FORM IN GENERAL. 



lines 

1. straight 

2. -eurved 

3. bro'ken 

4. par'al lei 

5. ob lique' 

6. hor'i z&n'tal 

7. per pen die'u lar 2. -eurved 



LESSON CCLIII. 

8. ver'ti^ al 
Sn'gles 

1. right 

2. a -elite' 

3. ob tuse' 
sur'faces 

1. plane 



pfil'y gons 

1. tri'an gle 

2. quad'ri l&t'er al 

3. pgn'ta g6n 

4. hex'a g&n 

5. hSp'ta g6n 

6. &e'ta g&n 

7. de-e'a g6n 



LESSON CCLIV. 

cir'cle are seg'ment according to 

gir -eiim'fer enge -ehord tan'gent sides 

sem'I-gir -eiim'fer enge gen'ter se'-eant e'qui l&t'er a] 
s&m'I-gir'-ele ra'diiis quad'rant I sds'ge leg 

dl &m'e ter sector tri'an gles sea lene' 
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LESSON CCLV. 

tri'an gles quad ri l&t'er als rfret'an gle or 

an'gles p&r al lel'o gram db'long 

rlght'-ftn'gled square rh6m'bus or 

a -eute'-in'gled tr&p'e zoid rhdmb 

6b tuse'-an'gled tra pe'zi um rh6m'boid 

6'val el Upse' 

LESSON CCLVI. 
Solid Bodies. 

prigm p^r'amid «one o'void 

«ube gyi'in der sphere el llp'soid 

LESSON CCLVII. 

Name some objects that have the shape of a 
sphere; as, 

1. Sr'ang e§ 4. grapes 7. ber'rieg 10. sun 

2. ap'pleg 5. bul'lets 8. -eur'rants 11. moon 

3. mar'bleg 6. shSt 9. earth 12. starg 

Marbles and bullets have the shape of a sphere. 
Earth, sun, and moon are spherical. 

LESSON CCLVIII. 

Name some objects that have the form of a circle ; 
as, 

1. hoops 3. p&n'ny 5. hat brim 7. sau'ger 

2. ringg 4. sfl'ver d6l'lar 6. wheel§ 8. stove 11(1 

Hoops and rings are circular. 
Wheels are in the form of a circle. 



LINES. 



ANGLES. 



Straight Line. 



Carved Lines. 




Broken Line. 



Parallel horizontal Lines. 



Parallel vertical Lines. 



■Vfr 

Parallel carved Lines. 



Slanting Lines. 



Vertical Line, 



y 

Perpendicular Lines. 





Acute Angles. 

LI 

Eight Angles. 



Obtuse Angle 
TRIANGLES. 




Equilateral Triangle. 




Isosceles Triangle. 
Scalene Triangle. 




Acute-angled Triangle. 



Bight-angled Triangle. 




Obtuse-angled Triangle. 



QUADRILATBRAU. 



POLYGONS. 



/ 



Parallelogram. 



7 




Squares. 



Rectangle or Oblong. 




Rhomb or Rhombus. 



rj 



Rhomboid. 



Trapezoid. 




Trapezium. 




Pentagon. 





Hexagon. 




Heptagon. 




Octagon. 




Nonagon. 




Decagon. 



j 



CIRCLES. 




Circle. 




Diameter. 




Badius. 




Arc 




(3 



Sector. 




Segment. 




Quadrant. 




Semi-Circumference. 




Chord. 



Semi-Circle. 




Variable Spiral. 




OvaL 




Equal Spiral. 




Ellipse. 



J 
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LESSON CCLIX. 

Name some objects that are square ; as, 

1. bdx 4. geil'ing 7. $61'lar 10. -eov'er let 

2. ta'ble 5. -er&ck'erg 8. parlor 11. farm 

3. wln'dowg 6. parks 9. pi a'no 12. yard 

Our table is square. 

The windows and ceiling of this room are square. 

Some crackers are square. 

LESSON CCLX. 

Name some objects that are oblong ; as, 

1. doorg 4. book 7. -ear'pet 10. black'board 

2. slates 5. desks 8. rib'bon 11. -eSp'y-bdbk 

3. rul'erg 6. seroll 9. door'-m&t 12. ptet'ure-frame 

LESSON CCLXI. 

Name some objects that have the form of a cylin- 
der; as, 

1. post 3. sflk hat 5. p&n'-hold er 7. bamboo' 

2. pfl'lar 4. stove'-pipe 6. gun'-b&r'rel 8. pencil 

Posts and pillars are usually cylin'drical. 
Silk hats and stove-pipes are cylin'drical. 

LESSON CCLXII. 

Name some objects that are cu'bical ; as, 

1. bin 3. tank 5. mon'u ment 7. tea-b5x 

2. gls'tern 4. vat 6. ped'es tal 8. lump of sug'ar 

Bins and cisterns are often cu'bical. 
Pedestals are sometimes cu'bical. 
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LESSON CCLXIII. 

Name some objects that are conical ; as, 

1. horng 3. -eorn 5. sug'ar-loaf 7. pin point 

2. hay'-st&ck 4. f&n'nel 6. pine'-fruit 8. stee'ple 



♦♦♦ 



QUALITIES OP ACTION-WOBDS. 
LESSON CCLXIV. 

John runs. 
John runs rSp'id ly. 
John runs tfft'en. 
John runs eas'i ly. 
John runs daily. 

These words, rSp'id ly, Sft'en, eas'i ly, and daily 

tell how John runs. 

LESSON CCLXV. 

Spell the words in the following statements that 
show qualities of action-words : — 

1. Lucy talks fast. 5. Sarah reads dis tfcictly. 

2. Lillie writes w&l. 6. The train runs sl6wly. 

3. Birds fly swiftly. 7. Martha sings sSdly. 

4. She sings pret'ti ly. 8. The class studies qui'et ly 

LESSON CCLXVI. 

Fill the blanks in the following statements with 
quality-words : — 
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He spoke . The baker lives 

I see him . We shall write 



He comes . They shall go 

Were you standing ? They will act 

She works . The teacher draws 

Thus : He spoke correctly. 
I see him frequently. 



• 


LESSON 


CCLXVII. 




Write 


some words that show how an action is 


done ; as 


y 






how 


fee'bly 


vain'ly 


hdn'est ly 


thus 


quickly 


e nough' 


sh&b'bi ly 


well 


else 


noig'i ly 


in'gri ly 


wige'ly 


like 


stu'di ous ly 


pret'ti ly 


no'bly 


qul'et ly 


val'iant ly 


neat'ly 













LESSON CCLXVIII. 

Write some words that show when an action is 
done; as, 

when s&l'dom monthly &n'nu al ly 

soon a gain' year'ly speed'i ly 

now here aft'er In'stant ly tar'di ly 

al'wayg alrfead'y -edn'stantly read'ily 

Always save your pennies. 
Winter has come again. 
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LESSON CCLXIX. 




Write some words that show where an action is 


done ; as, 








where 


a bout' 


down 


up'ward 


here 


ydn'der 


whenge 


ev'er y-where 


there 


forth 


a bove' 


a broad' 

•• 


thSnge 


hfth'er 


for' ward 


61se'whgre 


a round' 


a way' 


b&ck'ward 


with out' 



Hope looks for'ward. 
Memory looks bSck'ward. 
Our age moves dn'ward. 



-•-♦-•- 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

Grammarians call these words that show how, 
when, and where an action is done, " Adverbs." 

LESSON CCLXX. 

Write this list of adverbs in sentences. 



gay'ly 

iTght'ly 
heav'i ly 
might'i ly 
pit'i ful ly 
skffl'ful ly 



spite'ful ly 
art'ful ly 
wrath 'ful ly 
rad'i -eal ly 
thor'ough ly 



wor'thi ly 
moth'er ly 
flirt'ing ly 
mourn'ful ly 
fre'quent ly 
pre gise'ly 



blt'ter ly 
The sun shines brightly. 
The boy acted spitefully. 
The lady wept bitterly. 

Many adverbs are formed by adding ly to the adjective form of 
\he word, 
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COLOR. 
LESSON CCLXXI. 

The colors of the rainbow are violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, and red. 

1. The pri'ma ry colors are red, yellow, and 
blue. 

2. The sec'on da ry colors are orange, green, and 
purple. 

Purple is used instead of violet and indigo. 

3. The ter'tia ry colors are citrine, olive, and 
russet. 

The first cannot be produced by mixing any other 
colors. 

The second are produced by mixing two primary 
colors. 

The third are produced by mixing two secondary 
colors, or three primary colors. 

A shade is produced by mixing black with a color. 
Some shades are produced by mixing a dark color 
with a light one. A tint is produced by mixing 
white with a color ; a hue by mixing any two colors 
in unequal parts. 

Any two colors that produce white light, when 
united, are com'ple men ta ry ; as, green and red ; 
blue and orange ; and yellow and purple. 



1. dr'ange 


2. green 


3. ptir'ple 


r6d 


yel'low 


r&d 


V&l'lOw 


blue 


blue 
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LESSON CCLXXII. 
J. ?It'rine 2. drive 3. rus'set 

or'ange green Sr'ange 

green pur'ple pur'ple 

Orange is produced by mixing red and yellow. 
Green is produced by mixing yellow and blue. 
Purple is produced by mixing red and blue. 

LESSON CCLXXIII. 
Kinds of Red. 

pink -erim'§on ■ear'mlne vermfl'ioi? 

roge chSr'ry s-eartet gar'net 

flesh ma g&n'ta ma roon' ve ne'tian 

Crimson and garnet are shades of red. 
Scarlet and cherry are hues of red. 
Pink and rose are tints of red. 

LESSON CCLXXIV. 

Name some objects that are red ; as, 

1. ro§e 5. b&r'ry 9. 16b'ster 13. brick 

2. po ta'to 6. blood 10. dr&ss 14. ffeath'er 

3. leaf 7. ip'ple 11. rfb'bon 15. seal'ing-w&x 

4. chSr'ry 8. peach 12. -ear'pet 16. paint 

Some roses, potatoes, and leaves are red. 
The blood is scarlet 

LESSON CCLXXV. 
Kinds of Blue. 

In'di go light-blue Prus'sian-blue ma line' 
ftz'ure French-blue ^5'balt-blue tur quoig' 



PRIMARY COLORS. 



SECONDARY COLORS. 
9 Purple. 6 Orange. 
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Indigo and plum color are shades of blue. 
French blue and turquois are hues. 
Azure and light blue are tints. 

LESSON CCLXXVI. 

Name some objects that are blue ; as, 

1. sky 5. sat'in 9. mount'aing 

2. -e&l'i -eo 6. straw 10. blue-fish 

3. neck'-tie 7. blue'-bSll§ 11. dlsh'eg 

4. silk 8. mdrn'ing-glo'rieg 12. at'mos phere 

Some mountains look blue. 

LESSON CCLXXVII. 
Kinds of Yellow. 

saffron ^a na'ry glt'rlne gold'en 

lem'on sul'phur straw prim'roge 

Saffron and and citrine are shades of yellow. 
Lemon and sulphur are hues. 
Straw and primrose are tints. 

LESSON CCLXXVIII. 

Name some objects that are yellow ; as, 

1. sul'phur 4. gold 7. but'ter 10. dan'de-li'on 

2. lem'ong 5. cheege 8. plne'-wdbd 11. sun'flow er 

3. straw 6. -cane 9. birdg 12. mar'i-gold 

Gold is yellow. 

Sulphur, lemon, and straw are yellow. 

Pine-wood is either white or yellow. 
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LESSON CCLXXIX. 
Kinds of Purple. 

vl'o let l&v'en der mauve (m5v) 

H'la-e &m'a ranth im'e thjfst 

Violet is a hue of purple. 

Lilac and lavender are tints of purple. 

LESSON CCLXXX. 
Kinds of Brown. 

chest'nut chte'olate ha'zel dark'-brown 

au'burn rus'set snuff llght'-brown 

stone'-eol'or t&n dr&b brunette' 

Chestnut and chocolate are shades of brown. 
Auburn and snuff are hues. 
Tan and drab are tints. 

LESSON CCLXXXI. 

Name some objects that are brown ; as, 

snuff I'ron ore fowlg ea'gleg 

dust oak'bark ox'en buz'zard§ 

mould wal'nuts -eat'tle pheag'antg 

Iron ore has a very dark color. 

Buzzards and pheasants are brown birds. 





LESSON CCLXXXII. 






Kinds of Green. 




61'ive 


grass-green 


bot'tle-green 


tea'-green 


pea'-green 


em'er aid 



The olive is a shade of green. 
The emerald is a hue of green. 
The tea-green is a tint 
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LESSON CCLXXXIII. 

Name some objects that are green ; as, 

1. grass 4. treeg 7. gobge'ber'rieg 10. wa'ter 

2. snake 5. bush'eg 8. a'pri -e6t 11. pie-plan* 

3. glass 6. grapes 9. plumg 12. pick'leg 

The grass is green. 

Grapes are green. 

Trees and bushes in June are green. 

LESSON CCLXXXIV. 
Kinds of Orange. 

&m'ber buff gream salm'on oak 

Amber and oak are shades. 
Buff and salmon are hues. 
Cream is a tint. 

LESSON CCLXXXV. 

Grays dark l'ron-gray slate 

light steel'-gray French '-gray pearl%gray 



Name some objects that are gray ; as, 

1. slate 4. pearl 7. squir'relg 10. hy e'na§ 

2. steel 5. suits 8. musk'-r&t 11. el'e phant 
8. I'ron 6. yarn 9. bear 12. dSn'key 

Gray squirrels are numerous. 
Steel is a beautiful gray color. 
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LESSON CCLXXXVI. 

Name some objects that are black ; as, 

1. -eoal 4. bl&ck'ing 7. sdbt 10. sheep 

2. stdve 5. plum ba'go 8. horse 11. tur'key 

3. boot 6. charcoal 9. -eow 12. -erow 

The chimney is black with soot. 
Mr. Johnson has a black horse. 
Our turkey is as black as a crow. 

LESSON CCLXXXVII. 

Name some objects that are white ; as, 

•eloudg foolg'-e&p shirt lime 

sheets pa'per handler chief mor'tar 

lln'en /en v&l'op \ chalk mar'ble 

quilts \en'vel ope/ -eray'on plas'ter 

Clouds, sheets, and quilts are white. 

LESSON CCLXXXVIII. 

Name the color of horses. 

bl&ck white sSr'rel ch&st'nut I'ron-gray 
gray diln brown bay -eream 

Some horses are black. 

LESSON CCLXXXIX. 

Name the color of houses. 

white black brown lead 

gray r&d yel'low blue 
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LESSON CCXC. 

Give the oolor of the following animals : — 

ll'on ze'bra wolf -e&m'el 

fi'ger ffix h6g Mf'falS 

el'e phant d6g mouse deer 

The lion is yellow. 
The elephant is gray. 
The hog is white or black. 

LESSON CCXCI. 

Give the color of the following metals : — 

l&ad zln-e sheet'-iron steel 

tin pew'ter I'ron sfl'ver 

■edp'per gold mer'-eu ry brSnze 

LESSON CCXCII. 

Give the color of the following people : — 

A mer'i -eang Dutch Chi nege' Af 'rl -ean§ 

I'rish Ger'mang In'di ang Ar'abg 

The Chinese are yellow. 
The Indians are copper color. 





WORDS RELATING TO 


COLOR. 






LESSON 


CCXCIII. 




dye 




fade 


stain 


m&n'tle 


bleach 




sp6t 


blanch 


speck'le 


tar'nish 




bl6t 


blush 


streak 


dis -edl'or 


wash 

• 


flush 


check'er 


be sp&cl 


t'le 


r&d'den 


whlt'en 


white'wash 
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LESSON CCXCIV. 



pri§ mftt'te 


sp&e'triim 


gorgeous 


fl&sh'y 


•ehro m&t'i-e 


pale'ness 


gaud'y 


glaring 


eom pl&x'ion 


plg'ment 


fldr'id 


mel'low 


llv'er y 


vlv'id 


rud'dy 


ar'gent 



LESSON CCXCV. 



pearl'y 


•eol'or less 


pale'-faged 


ghast'ly 


bl6nde 


hue'less 


sal'low 


eb'o ny 


bru nfette' 

•• 


p&l'lid 


dln'gy 


sa'ble 


hoar'y 


pale 


dull 


swarth'y 




LESSON 


CCXCVI. 




sdm'ber 


verd'ure 


ver'dant 


m6fley 


llv'id 


bfer'yl 


Mo §a'i-e 


dap'pled 


murk'y 


green 'ish 


in laid' * 


bi'-eol or 


sun'burnt 


vi'rent 


tat tooed' 


tri'-eol 01 



LESSON CCXCVII. 
Phrases Relating to Color. 

White as a sheet ; red as blood ; 

white as the driven snow ; 



black as my hat , 
black as a shoe ; 
black as ink ; 
black as a crow ; 
brown as a berry ; 
red as fire ; 



red as scarlet ; 
red as a cherry ; 
yellow as a quince ; 
green as grass ; 
pale as death ; 
pale as a ghost; 
pale as a corpse. 



RELATION-WORDS. 
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BELATION-WOBDS. 

LESSON CCXCVIII. 

He put the book on the table. 
He put the book under the table. 
He put the book above the table. 
He put the book beneath the table. 
He put the book beside the table. 

The words on, under, over, beneath, and beside 
show the relation of the book to the table. 

Copy the following relation-words : — 



In 


dft'en 


ere 


o'ver 


ta'to 


a gainst' 


f6r 


6n 


&t 


through 


fr6m 


up6n' 


V 


down 


6ff 


sln<je 


but 


iin'der 


to 

•• 


till 


with 


un'to 


5f 


V 

up 


Use them 


in statements ; 


> as, 






He lives in 


the city. 






He went into the city. 






LESSON 


CCXCIX. 




be fore' 


within' 


be side' 


a round' 


be hind' 


with out' 


be sideg' 


be low' 


be y6nd' 


through out' 


amid' 


be tween' 


above' 


a mong' 


a midst' 


be twlxt' 


a bout' 


a mongst' 


a long' 


save 


to'ward 


a ^r5ss' 


a slant' 


sav'ing 



The money was divided between the two sisters. 
The land was divided among the three sons. 
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LESSON CCC. 

Grammarians call relation-words, "Preposi. 
ttons." 

Prepositions and Prepositional Phrases. 



athwart' 

•• 


out of 


by way of 


ex gept' 


as to 


in re spe-et' to 


during 


£r6m out 


in re gard' to 


post 


in stead' 


a-e -eord'ing to 


ex <j5pt'ing 


^on cjern'ing 


in lieu of 


re spe-et'ing 


in front of 


nSt'wfth standing 









COMPOUND WORDS AND THE HYPHEN (-). 

LESSON CCCI. 

Words that are made up of two or more simple 
words are called Compound Words. 

•eorn'field land 'lord new§'pa per 

house'wlfe out'-east h&ng'man 

vlne'yard moon'shine h&nd'spike 

fire'-proof day'-break knee'-pan 

gold'-flsh dSg'-day§ half'-moon 

gold'-leaf dry'-gdbd§ half-breed 

It will be seen that each of these words is made 
up of two small words ; as, cornfield, of corn and 
field. 



COMPOUND WORDS. 
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LESSON CCCII. 

Compound words are written in two ways : with 
the hyphen (-), and without it. If the word is in 
common or frequent use, the hyphen is not usually 
written. 



Spell the following words : — 



sun'rige 

sun'set 

wed'lftck 

sun'beam 

sun'light 

qulck'sand 



sun'shine 

horse'shoe 

work'man 

work'shSp 

wdbd'man 

south'ward 



white'wash 

wlnd'fall 

whet'stone 

play'thing 

mflk'man 

bride'groom 



small'-p6x 

snSw'-drift 

snow'-flake 

stone'-wall 

wash'-tub 

dye'-wobd 



LESSON CCCIII. 

first'-born 

door'-nail 

•elub'-fobt 

gdbd-night' 

gdbd-by' 

sun'-stroke 



loop'-hole 

n&st'-egg 

heart'-slck 

nlght'-gown 

home'-made 

night'-key 



twen ty-f irst' 

thir ty-ninth' 

for ty-eighth' 

f If ty-f5urth 

one-hun'dredth 

m&n'-of-war 

wom'en-serv ants full'-sailed 



LESSON CCCIV. 

pine'-ap'ple 

bri-ek'-klln 

all-wi§e' 

all-hail' 

full'-grown 

full'-faged 



post'al-eard 
let'ter-b6x 
gas'-me ter 
short'-hand 
shot'-tow er 

stSck'-mar'ket 

• 

st6ck'-bro ker 
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LESSON CCCV. 

Make as many compound words as you can 
from, — 



m&n 

sea 

s&lf 

iqe 

all 



t&p 

mOk 

house 

home 

sSm'i 



steam 

work 

foot 

out 

step 



white 
horse 
sun 
full 

• 

heart 



Thus, from sea we have, 

sea'man sea'-breeze 

sea'-shore sea'-slck 

sea'-klng sea'-gull 

sea'side sea'-foam 

sea'-beach sea'-flsh 



sea'-shSll 
sea'-flght 
sea'-room 
sea'-n^mph 
sea'-ser pent 



LESSON CCCVI. 

Spell the simple words in each of these com- 
pounds : — 

stSp'-daugh ter 
half -broth er 
half -sis ter 
mofeh'er-in-law 
fa'fcher-in-law 

The plural of a compound word is formed by 
changing the part qualified. 

Thus: step'-sons sons-in-law sea'men 

Iu a few compound words both parts are pluraL 
ized ; as, men'-serv ants, wom'en-serv ants. 



stSp'-son 
st#p'-child 
st&p'-moth er 
step'-fa/ther 
m&n'-of-war 



broth'er-in-law 

son'-in-law 

•• 

sls'ter-in-law 
h&av'en-bdrn 
hatf-wlt'ted 
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CONNECTING-WORDS. 
LESSON CCCVII. 

John and Mary study. 
John studies but he does not learn. 
John studies because he cannot help it 
John studies while he is watched. 
John will play, if you ask him. 

These words and, but, because, while, and if are 
connecting-words. 

Write the following connecting-words in sen- 
tences : — 



and 


glse 


still 


al'so 


dr 


y&t 


singe 


until' 


Mt 


th&t 


thin 


un less' 


If 


then 


while 


be -eaugef 


a§ 


wh$n 


whence 


how 


f6r 


wh^re 


hSnge 


lest 



LESSON CCCVIII. 

be fore' how Sv'er for that ei'ther . . . 6r 
wh6re a§ al though' a§ soon a§ nei'ther . n6r 

there'fore with out' &s long a§ both and 

whlth'er ex gept' in or'der that &§ well . . &§ 
wh&th'er albe'it though not on 'ly.Mt al'so 

Call me before you go. 

Present your name as soon as you arrive. 
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WORDS SPELLED DIFFERENTLY BUT 
PRONOUNCED ALIKE. 

The definition of these words has not been given, 
because, in most cases, the true meaning of them 
may be seen from their use in these sentences. While 
children should be early and constantly trained to 
use the dictionary, the natural method of gaining 
a knowledge of words from sentences, spoken and 
written, should not be neglected. The young man 
who can get the meaning of words from their asso- 
ciation with other words, has a culture and power 
that will give him a decided advantage over his com- 
panion that must consult the dictionary at every step. 

The sentence method gives freedom of expression 
and prepares for general reading. 

Pupils need to be drilled in telling the use of words 
in sentences. 

The strength and character of words vary with the 
strength and character of their author. 

It is suggested that these lessons be used as dicta- 
tion exercises. Close attention should be given to 
the use of capitals and punctuation marks. 

LESSON CCCIX. 

1. The air will be cool ere morning. 2. What 
can ail you % 3. All shoemakers sew with an awl. 
4. My aunt ate an ant before eight o'clock. 5. They 
will alter the altar of the church. 6. Have you 
your father's assent? 7. The ascent was steep. 
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8. John will go bail for the bale of goods. 9. Mother 
Mde me to avoid bSd boys. 10. The child bawled 
when he lost his ball. 

LESSON CCCX. 

1. The gay belle had a bald head. 2. The man 
brews beer. 3. The bard has a bruise on his bare 
hand. 4. I cannot bear so strong a light. 5. The 
children saw the bear. 6. The child's birth took 
place in a berth of the vessel. 7. Well bred chil- 
dren eat bread and drink a bowl of milk quietly. 
8. The base man has a very bass voice. 9. The boy 
ought not to beat the brute with a beet. 10. He 
bored a hole in the board. 

LESSON CCCXI. 

1. The poor Briton was a native of Britain. 

2. The winds blew the clouds across the blue sky. 

3. I have been to see the grain in the bin. 4. A 
chaste woman was chased by a cruel man. 5. A 
ball of crewel tied with a coarse cord floated on the 
tide. 6. On a cruise to a warm clime, our crews, 
of course, grew lazy. 7. " Cats can climb with their 
claws," is the first clause of the sentence. 8. What 
is the chord of an arc ? 9. Noah was in the ark. 
10. I shall canvass the country. 

LESSON CCCXII. 

1. The colonel of the First Corps has a red can- 
vas tent. 2. The counsel read the law to the coun- 
cil. 3. Kernels of wheat were sown in this field. 
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4. "Washington is the capital of the U. S., and its 
finest building is the Capitol." 5. Canon Kingsly 
fired the cannon. 6. The cession of Alaska to the 
U. S. was made during a session of Congress. 7. My 
cousin tried to cozen me out of one cent he owed 
me for a short ode. 8 I sent him a bottle of scent 
that I won at a church fair. 9. I paid my fare. 
10. The seller of the coal is in the cellar. 

LESSON CCCXIII. 

1. The choir ordered a quire of paper. 2. His 
boots creak. 3. The cygnet swim? in the creek. 
4. The signet on any ring is dark. 5. lime from 
the ceiling of the room fell upon tbe sealing w&x. 

6. A currant bush floated in the current of the river. 

7. The coward cowered before the officer. 8. A 
young lady should not choose a gentleman who 
chews tobacco. 9. To desert us now, you will lose 
your dessert. 10. The Dane was put in a cell. 

LESSON CCCXIV. 

1. My dear children, have you seen the deer, the 
young doe, in the garden ? 2. Did you see the ewe 
under the yew tree ? 3. Bakers knead the dough 
with their hands. 4. Men need bread. 5. The cloth 
was dyed a dun color. 6. He died when he had 
done his last work. 7. After money is due, some 
men must be dunned for what they owe. 8. Dost 
thou not see that the dew wets the dust ? 9. The 
dyer drew a draft ou the bank. 10. The draught 
of air is strong. 
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LESSON CCCXV. 

1. I can hire a man for that sum who has had 
higher wages. 2. Some ladies faint away, when 
the cause is only a feint. 3. "Know thyself." 
4. Dare to say "no." 5. The acrobat performed a 
great feat. 6. The grate of the stove is broken. 
7. The horse has four feet, two fore feet and two 
hind ones. 8. He shot at the fowl the fourth time. 
9. By foul play he gained a bunch of thyme, a 
barrel of flour, and a pretty flower. 10. Jane has 
a dress of blue jean. 

LESSON CCCXVI. 

1. She passed with easy gait through the gate. 
2. The boy threw a stone past the window. 3. " The 
great man sat by the open grate and sighed that he 
was not greater." 4. The nutmeg grater is on this 
side. 5. We eat meat. 6. The judge will mete 
out justice. 7. We shall meet again. 8. The swal- 
low flew down the chimney flue. 9. I read of 
Jonah's gourd. 10. Whose ox was gored ? 

LESSON CCCXVII. 

1. We export grease to Greece. 2. My guest 
guessed the riddle. 3. My grocer deals in tea. 
4. Water is a grosser medium than air. 5. "Bad 
men gamble with cards ; lambs gambol in the field." 
6. They will haul it through the hall. 7. The hare 
is a kind of rabbit. « 8. The hair of his head is 
wholly white. 9. The holy man showed him the 
hymn, 10. Stay here and hear the music. 
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LESSON CCCXVIII. 

1. Your horse has lain in our lane an hour. 

2. The boys cut the rubber hose with the steel hoes. 

3. Mary indited a letter; John was indicted for 
stealing. 4. The eye is the organ of sight. 5. He 
is in the inn. 6. It was the widow's mite. 7. He 
worked with all his might. 8. A mean man may 
be told by his sneaking mien. 9. The bell was 
tolled for the marriage of the city belle. 10. The 
mail is received by a male clerk. 

LESSON CCCXIX. 

1. In Maine, the main business is in lumber and 
ice. 2. Our horse has a mane. 3. She placed her 
fur mantle upon the corner of the mantel. 4. The 
marshal enjoys martial music. 5. Boys must not 
meddle with these medals. 6. The mist was dense. 
7. I missed the mark. 8. The mower mowed the 
field once more in the best mode. 9. The mucus 
of the stomach is secreted by the mucous glands. 
10. Gneiss is a hard rock ; it makes nice tablets. 

LESSON CCCXX. 

1. None was found by the nun. 2. The pale boy 
has the pail of lard. 3. He did not tie the knot. 

4. The boy rowed the boat filled with ore, o'er the 
river with one oar. 5. Paul rode the mule down 
the road. 6. He broke a pane of glass and suffers 
pain. 7. With a pair of scissors, Mary tried to 
pare a pear. 8. It is plain that the plane is dull. 
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9. The planes of geometry are different from the 
plains of geography. 10. Man prays to God, and 
sings His praise. 

LESSON CCCXXI. 

1. The eagle preys npon smaller birds. 2. Let ns 
have peace. 3. Give me a piece of plum cake. 

4. Peel the bark from the pole and stand it plumb. 

5. The ship containing the English peer is at the 
pier. 6. The heat opens the pores of the skin. 
7. John pours out the lemonade. 8. The pilot of 
the boat is called Pilate. 9. The principal of the 
school acted from principle. 10* Ihe piano has a 
pedal. 

LESSON CCCXXII. 

1. Men that peddle make a large profit. 2. Isaiah 
was a prophet. 3. We have four quarts of the pul- 
verized quartz rock. 4. He rode his horse without 
a rein through the rain. 5. The reign of the late 
queen has been prosperous. 6. Wrap this muslin 
around your right hand, and rap the doornrith youi \ 
left hand. 7. The rose is fragrant. 8. The rye is 
drilled in rows. 9 The song of the rower cannot 
be heard for the roar of the water. 10. He wrote 
his lesson on Rome quickly, for he had learned it 
by rote. 

LESSON CCCXXIII. 

1. In the Bible we read of a bruised reed. 2. My 
son, we cannot raise grain without the rays of the 
sun. 3. Pour roods in one acre. 4. He rued that 
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he had been so rude to the lady. 5. Which route 
shall I travel? 6. The root of the tree is large. 
7. To tear down is to raze. 8. Raise your head. 

9. The wretch got sick and began to retch. 10. Do 
not be rough in your manners. 

LESSON CCCXXIV. 

■ 

1. They each wore a ruff. 2. At the sale I bought 
the sails of the yacht. 3. I have seen a large seine 
of fish ; it was a beautiful scene. 4. Some of the 
seams of the tent seem to be broken. 5. The serf 
was drowned in the ocean surf. 6. Sell me a yard 
of serge. 7. T^e surge wrecked the ship. 8. Sew 
my coat so. 9. The sole of his shoe is worn through. 

10. The soul is immortal. 

LESSON CCCXXV. 

1. The cook broiled the steak. 2. He tried to 
steal a steel pen. 3. In showing his sleight of hand, 
he made a slight mistake. 4. They drove in a sleigh. 
5. Davis Strait is a straight body of water. 6. Ban- 
croft has an attractive style. 7. Many passed over 
the stile into the yard. 8. When he sighs the size 
of his^yes grows larger. 9. He sees that the seas 
are salt 10. They must not seize the sailors. 

LESSON CCCXXVI. 

1. It is sheer nonsense to shear the hair so close. 
2. The boy stares at us. 3. The stairs are carpeted. 
4. The steppes of Russia are rolling. 5. She sighed 
as she told the tale. 6. The tail of the cat is in- 
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jured. 7. The tax on wine is heavy. 8. The 4 oz. 
tacks were too small. 9. The two swords were 
sent to the senior officer. 10. The eagle soared high. 

LESSON CCCXXVII. 

1 The farmer has a team of horses. 2. The rivers 
teem with fish. 3. They looked there and saw their 
friends. 4. The throne was thrown down. 5. At 
this time do not tease me. 6. One of the teas is 
thyme. 7. The toad is a reptile {not tile). 8. The 
boat was towed to port. 9. A ton is a weight of 
2000 pounds. 10. A tun is a cask of 252 gallons. 

LESSON CCCXXVIII. 

1. He was tracked through the woods. 2. A plain 
is a level tract of land. 3. He has ruptured a vein. 
4. You must not be vain of your possessions. 5. The 
vane on the steeple was broken. 6. He earns a dol- 
lar a day. 7. The urn contains flowers. 8. The vale 
is a narrow valley. 9. The lady's veil is black. 
10. I weighed 150 pounds. 

LESSON CCCXXIX. 

1. The ducks wade in the water. 2. The girl has 
a small waist. 3. Do not waste your time. 4. The 
merchant sells good wares. 5. This cassirmre wears 
well. 6. A week has 7 days. 7. That sick man is 
very weak. 8. The ox yoke is made of wood. 

9. I would like to eat the yolk {or yelk) of an egg, 

10. Your wether was frozen during the cold weather 
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WOKDS NEABLY THE SAME IN MEANING. 



LESSON CCCXXX. 



way 


road 


forge 


strength 


vige 


sin 


new 


ndv'el 


«elothe§ 


dr&ss 


doubt 


qu&s'tion 


bring 


f&tch 


prai§e 


ap plause' 


give 


grant 


faith 


be lief' 




LESSON 


CCCXXXI. 




weak 


infirm' 


slave 


serv'ant 


whole 


en tire' 


should 


ought 


u§e 


em ploy' 


trust 


-ered'it 


keep 


re tain' 


real 


&et'ual 


sure 


ger'tain 


slake 


quench 




LESSON 


CCCXXXII. 




change 


al'ter 

•• 


&x 


hatch'et 


work 


toil 


game 


play 


rock 


stone 


law 

•• 


rule 

• • 


spear 


lange 


meth'od 


m&n'ner 


hook 


v61'ume 


chair 


bench 




LESSON 


CCCXXXIII. 




fault 

•• 


de fS^et' 


seem 


ap pear' 


beast 


brute 

•• 


fault 

•• 


mis take' 


flour 


grist 


armg 


weap'ong 


heat 


warmth 

•• 


shall 


will 


strife 


dis'-eord 


will 


tes'ta ment 



WORDS NEARLY THE SAME IN MEANING. 
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LESSON CCCXXXIV. 



an'swer 


re ply' 


tem'per 


hu'man 


■eus'tom 


tab'it 


ves'tige 


trage 


man'nerg 


M'dress 


be stow' 


■eonfSr' 


at'ti tude 


pfist'ure 


bur'y 


in ter' 


se -eur'i ty 


safe'ty 


•e&l'-eu late 


r&ck'on 



LESSON CCCXXXV. 



ex p&et' 


hope 


re prove' 


re buke' 


wor'ship 


a dore' 


-eom plete' 


en tare' 


luck'y 


fort'u nate 



hfeav'en ly ge l&s'tial 
translucent trans p&r'ent 
a bfl'i ty -ea pag'i ty 
de'i ty dl vln'i ty 

ea§e fa §fl'i ty 



LESSON CCCXXXVI. 



false'hdbd 

•• 


fals'i ty 


tal'ent 


gen'ius 


pre tense' 


pre text' 


tem'ple 


church 


«6n'du-et 


be hav'ior 


dl vide' 


sSp'a rate 


paint'ing 


ptet'ure 


fin'ish 


■eon -elude' 


pll'lar 


■eSl'umn 


clias tlge' 


pun'ish 



LESSON CCCXXXVII. 



rid'i -eule 


de ride' 


■eon sSnt' 


as s&nt' 


Sn'cient 


an tique' 


e?. am 'pie 


In'stange 


ex te'ri or 


ex ter'nal 


o'di um 


ha'tred 


par tt-e'u lar 


pe -eul'iar 


•eauge 


rea'gon 


weight'y 


heav'y 


mod'ern 


rg'gent 
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LESSON CCCXXXVIII. 



differ ent 
6b'vi ous 
be low' 
free'dom 
pre v&nt' 



va'ri ous 
Sv'i dent 
be neath' 
llb'er ty 
hln'der 



&e'<;ent em'pha sis 

dis -er&'tion pru'denge 

a vSnge' re venge' 

dis -euss' ar'gue 

re peal' re voke' 



LESSON CCCXXXIX. 



m6d'est 


tash'ful 

• 


ad v&n<je' 


pro geed' 


fur'ther 


farther 


■eom pare' 


-eon trast' 


•eon fiite' 


re fate' 


irk'some 


te'di ous 


era 


6p'aeh 


al'most 

•• 


near'ly 


no'tion 


i de'a 


of fen'slve 


of fSnd'ing 



LESSON CCCXL. 



a v&r'sion 


dis like' 


t&g'i turn 


si'lent 


doubt'ful 

• 


un ger'tain 


g&n'er al 


u'ni vers'al 


fer'vor 


ar'dor 


■eov'et ous 


&v'a ri'cious 


de <jeit' 


fraud 

•• 


dis be lief 


un be lief 


■edm'i-e 


■e6m'i-e al 


al low' 


per mft' 



LESSON CCCXLL 



de fe^t'Ive fault'y 

abbreviate abridge' 

■eop'y Im'i tate 

fore tar pre dtet' 

h&nd'some pret'ty 



be tween' 

e nor'mous 

-eon'test 

pride 

de -erease' 



be twlxt' 
im mense' 
-edn'fllet 
v&n'i ty 
dl mln'ish 



WORDS NEARLY THE SAME Iff MEANING. 
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LESSON CCCXLII. 



re fiige' 
li'a ble 
a lone' 
•efin'fi dent 
pa'tient 



de ny' 

sub'jeet 

on'ly 

■eon fid'ing 

In'va lid 



differ ent 
worthless 
re pgnt'ange 
de fend' 
fur'nish 



LESSON CCCXLIII. 



.5^/ 



per se vere' per slst' 

au th&n'ti-e g&n'u Ine 

•elum'gy awk'ward 

fruitful fer'tlle 

like'ly pr&b'a bly 



po et'ie 
va'-eant 
an'guish 
dll'i genge 
In'stant 



LESSON CCCXLIV. 



un like' 
un worth'y 
■eon trl'tion 
pro tfe-et' 
sup ply' 



po St'i-e al 
emp'ty 
ag'o ny 
In'dus try 
mo'ment 



de prive' 


be reave' 


a-e <?ept' 


re geive' 


en large' 


in -erease' 


re mem'ber 


re-e'ol 16-et 


ex <;ite' 


in gite' 


sur prige' 


as tSn'ish 


par'don 


for give' 


ii'ni ty 


un'ion 


de plore' 


la ment' 


val'iie 


worth 



LESSON CCCXLV. 



truth 

•• 


ve r&g'i ty 


love'ly 


a'mi a ble 


in vent' 


dis -eov'er 


e nough' 


suf fl'cient 


teach 


learn 


thank'ful 


grate'ful 


ef fl'cient 


ef f 8-et'u al 


war'like 

•• 


mar'tial 


fri&nd'ly 


&m'i -ea ble 


ar'ti §an 


artist 
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LESSON CCCXLVI. 

in ten'tion purpose es'ti mate es teem' 

rl'ot tu'mult exert' ex'ergige 

vi gln'i ty neigh'bor hood de test' hate 

■eon fu§e' -eon found' dis gem' per geive' 

dis perse' dis pfil' re mark' ob gerve' 

LESSON CCCXLVII. 

dl v&lge' re veal' be lieve' -ered'it 

iin der st&nd' -edm'pre hSnd' speed ve 16g'i ty 

-eon fess' a-e knSwl'edge read'a ble leg'i ble 

preach'er e van 'gel 1st mln'is ter priest 

■edn'se quenge re gult re'gion dls'tri-et 

* 

LESSON CCCXLVIII. 

im pute' at trib'ute church -eon'gre ga'tiou 

In'dl vld'u al per'son u'ni verse world 

si'lent ret'i gent un kind' -eru'el 

schSl'ar stu'dent sagag'ity shrewd'ness 

meet'ing as sem'bly dig as'ter -ea l&m'i ty 

LESSON CCCXLIX. 

m&x'im prov'erb iip'right e re-et' 

pr6j'e-et de sign' hSr'rid fright'ful 

wor'ry troub'le rude'ness -eoarse'ness 

tu'mult up'roar vague un set'tled 

per form' ex'e -eute hum'bug de gep'tion 
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NATURAL HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Write the names of the following birds and tell 
what you know of their form, size, habits, uses, and 
where found. 

LESSON CCCL. 
T is for talking bird— S is for singing — P is for prey. 

ea'gle p owl p m6ck'ing-blrd s -erow t 

viilt'ure p hawk p night'in gale 8 ra'ven s 

«dn'dor p -ea na'ry s -eor'mo rant p star'ling s 

buz'zard p lark s par'rot t swan 

LESSON CCCLI. 

Eagles are found in various parts of the old and 
new world. There are many varieties of them. 
They are very long lived birds. They sometimes 
compass a century of existence. Their nests are 
made upon some elevated spot, usually upon a ledge 
of rocks, or upon a lofty tree. They, unlike other 
birds, use the same nests year after year. 

LESSON CCCLII. 

The owl is very easily recognized among other 
birds. The peculiar shaped head and the large, 
soft, and blinking eyes give it a special place. It is 
nocturnal in its habits. It eyes are so made as to 
admit every possible ray of light, and at the same 
time, they are very sensitive to strong light. 
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LESSON CCCLIII. 

The nightingale of Europe, though homely in its 
appearance, is a most charming songster. The 
mocking-bird of America is the most wonderful of 
all songsters. Besides possessing a very fine and me* 
lodious voice, it has the power to imitate the notes 
of any other bird. Within the compass of one single 
throat the whole feathered race seems to be com- 
prised. 

LESSON CCCLIV. 

hum'ming-bird klng'ffeh er 

wdbd'p&ck er p&l'i -ean 

y&l'l5w-bird s swal'low 

blue'bird 6s'trich 

The bat is a flying mammal. 

The ostrich is the largest bird. 

The humming-bird is the smallest bird. 



•erane 


wren 


jay 


snipe 


dove 


stdrk 


bat 


lyre 





LESSON 


CCCLV. 




quail 


r6b'in s 


fal'-eon p 

•• 


grouse 


plg'eon 


ph&ag'ant 


mar'tin 


her'on 


thrush 


par'tridge 


o'ri ole 


mag'ple 


spar'row 


black'bird s 


tou'-ean 

•• 


sea'-gtil] 



LESSON CCCLVI. 

The falcon in pursuit of prey will fly with a speed 
of 100 miles an hour. Many of these birds are sum- 
mer birds in the latitude of New York. They mi- 
grate southward during the winter to the tropical 
portions of America and to the islands within the 
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tropics. The humming-bird is confined to the Amer- 
ican continent and islands. 

LESSON CCCLVIL 

b6b'o link . geese pea'fowlg glz'zard 

whip '-poor- will heng roost' er plum'age 

pcmWry tur'keyg drake JiMcJied 

ducks guln'ea§ gob'bler In'-eubate 

Only the male birds sing. 

A hen has four toes on each foot. 

LESSON CCCLVIII. 

OUTLINE FOB COMPOSITION 

ON A BIRD. 

Thus: The Eagle. 

1. Speak of its size, shape, and color. 

2. Special features — long legs, long neck, sharp 
bill, sharp talons, good wings. 

3. Does it build a nest ? Where? Kind? 

4. Where does it spend its winter ? Summer ? 

5. Upon what does it live ? 

6. Does it sing ? Habits ? 

(Use this outline for any bird.) 

LESSON CCCLIX. 
Insects. 

Write the names of the following insects : — 
bee'tle§ glow'-worm hon'ey-bee§ lS'-eust 
wee'vil grass'h6p per§ hum'ble-bee§ ants 
sklp'perg hdr'nets -erlck'et ant-Tails 

mldg'eg wasps -eock'roach mdth 
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LESSON CCCLX. 

The male insect is usually the most beautiful. 
Ants destroy houses. The weevil destroys crops of 
wheat Honey-bees build hexagonal cells of mathe- 
matical precision. Grasshoppers in the U. S. have 
periods of swarming^ at which times they devastate 
sections of the country. 

LESSON CCCLXI. 



Sp&n'ish-fly 


flea 


seor'pi on§ 


trf -ehl'na 


(blls'ter) 


ll$e 


spl'derg 


■eat'er pillar 


Mt'ter fly 


mite 


cob'webs 


cocoon' 


€6ch'i neal 


gnat 


par'a site 


mos qui'to 



LESSON CCCLXII. 

The silk-worm furnishes silk. Parasites are in- 
sects that live upon other animals. Cochineal insects 
afford the well-known dye-stuff, and carmine. The 
trichina is found in the voluntary muscles of animal 
and man, often producing death. Spiders are re- 
markable for spinning webs for habitation and for 
capturing their prey. 

LESSON CCCLXIII. 

OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITION 

ON AN INSECT. 

Thus : Mosquito. 

1. Tell of its size, shape, and color. 

2. Where found % Country \ House % On plant \ 
On animal ? 

3. What does it do \ 
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4. Special habits. 

5. Does it make any noise ? Kind ? How ? 

6. Is it beneficial or destructive ? 

7. How does it pass the winter ? 

(Use this outline for any insect.) 

LESSON CCCLXIV. 
Bipeds and Quadrupeds. 

Write the names and some of the characteristics 
of each of the following bipeds and quadrupeds : — 

2pes bab oon' tl'ger do mes'ti-e «&t 

go rfl'la xnonk'ey l&op'ard tynx 

chim p&n'zee cSt tribe jig u ar* chee'tah 

o r&ng'-ou t&ng' li'on wild -e&t hy e'na 

LESSON CCCLXV. 

OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITION 

ON BIPEDS. 

Thus : Ape. 

1. Why called biped ? 

2. Tell of his size, shape, and color. 

3. How does he live ? Pood ; home. 

4. Means of defense. 

5. Is he intelligent ? Playful ? Tame I i 

6. Special habits. 

7. Can he be taught 1 

(Use this outline for any biped.) 
LESSON CCCLXVI. 

d6g tribe shep'herd jack'al sa'ble 

grey'-hound bull'-d6g wolveg pole'-eat 

blood'-hound mas'tiff fox f&r'ret 

point'er t6r'ri erg wea'sels mink 
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LESSON CCCLXVII. 



b&dg'er 


bl&ck 


hgdge'hdg 


wal'rus 

• 


dt'ter 


po'lar 


k3n ga roo' 


whales 


bears 


ra« «oon' 


opds'sum 


Green'land 


grfz'zly 


mdle 


sSals 


sperm a £e'tl 



LESSON CCCLXVIII. 
Rodents and Cud-cliewers. 

rd'dents beav'er r&b'bits ciid chewers 

r&ts musk'rat hareg 6x'en 

mi<;e por'-eu pine chin chfl'la -eow 

field'mouse guln'ea-pig squir'rel ze'bu 





LESSON 


CCCLXIX. 




buf 'fa lo 


an'te lopes 


cash'mere 


elk 


bi'son 


ga zeTM 


sheep 


rein'deer 


yak 


cliam'ois 


gi raffe' 


stag 


musk'-ox 


goats 


deer 


musk 



LESSON CCCLXX. 

«am'el hors'es mule rhlnd<?'er6s 

corrimon rage'-horse ze'bra el'e phant 

bac'tri an po'ny thick-skinned ta'pir 

Zld'ma don'key hip'po pot'a mus swine 

The whale is the largest animal. 
The elephant is the largest four-footed animal. 
The mouse is the smallest four-footed animal. 
The giraffe is the tallest of animals. 
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LESSON CCCLXXI. 

The following are the names of the young of which 
animals ? 



chick or 


ea'glet 


filly 


<eub 


chlck'en 


■ealf 


kid 


wh&lp 


g6§1ing 


lamb 


klt'ten 


fawn 

•• 


dftckling 


foal 


pup'py 


, p% 


ow'let 


■eolt 


pup 


h&if'er 



LESSON CCCLXXII. 

OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITION 

ON A QUADRUPED 

Thus: The Camel. 

1. Tell where you saw one. When ? 

2. Of what color? Size? Shape? 

3. Is he pretty ? What does he eat ? 

4. Special features ; as, foot, hump, stomach. 

5. His native place. What use is the animal there ? 
Here? 

6. Is he tame or wild ? 

7. What kind of a noise does he make ? 

(Use this outline for any quadruped.) 

LESSON CCCLXXIII. 
Fishes. 

Write the names of the following fishes, and speak 
of their size, form, use, and tell where found. 
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8 is for salt water. F is for fresh water. 

-e6d s floun'der 8 h&d'dock 8 pike F 

s&lm'on 8 m&ck'er el s hal'i but s bass r 

trout f her'ring s stur'geon s perch f 

•e&t'-f Ish s and f sh&d s pfck'er el f fr5st f 

From the sturgeon we get isinglass. 

Cod liver oil is made from the livers of codfish. 

LESSON CCCLXXIV. 

whlte'-f Ish 8 mln'nSw s and f -earp f shark s 

blue'-f Ish s sarMlne s eel s and f scales 

wheat'-f Ish s sun'-f Ish s and f sword 8 gills 

gold'-flsh s smSlts 8 fly'ing-f Ish fins 

A fish has cold blood. 

A fish never closes its eyes. 

Some fishes are almost, if not wholly, deaf. 

Fishes spawn, and collect in shoals or schools. 

LESSON CCCLXXV. 
OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITION 

ON FISH. 

Thus: Shad. 

1. Describe its shape, size, and color. 

2. Is it covered with skin or scales % 

3. Does it live in salt water ? In fresh water ? 

4. What is its food ? 

5. Found in deep or shallow water ? 

6. How caught ? When ? Where ? 

7. Is it protected by man 1 Culture. 
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LESSON CCCLXXVI. 

Reptiles. 

Write the names of the following reptiles, and tell 
what you know of their shape, size, and habits. 

tor'toise llz'ardg vl'per 

tur'tle I gua'na frog 

ter'ra pin -eha me'le on toad 

•erfre'o dile rat'tle snake tad'pole 

al'li ga'torg bo'a-eon strte'tor sal'a man der 

The turtle is covered with a hard shell. 
The snake is covered with scales. 
How do snakes move without feet ? 
The lizard is covered with a thick skin. 
Turtles live to a great age. 



LESSON CCCLXXVII. 
Water and Air. 

Name and explain these conditions of water :— 

f6g snow i<je sleet 

va'por hail gas dew 

rain frost steam -eloudg 

Is it ever "too cold to snow"? When is dew 
formed ? Why does it rain ? Where does it never 
rain ? Can steam be seen ? 
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LESSON CCCLXXVIII. 



Name some of the divisions of water ; as, 



o'ceang 


soundg 


har'bor 


"brook 


sea§ 


straits 


In'let 


•ereek 


gulfs 


ch&n'nel§ 


p6nd 


riv'u let 


bay§ 


rlv'erg 


d&m 


spring 


lakes 


trfb'utarieg 


ra^e 


•eanal' 



Why is the ocean salt? What is the most im- 
portant use of rivers ? Where is the ocean the 
saltest ? Why ? Which harbor in the U. S. receives 
annually the most vessels? Which is the largest 
ocean ? Sea ? Gulf ? Which is the longest river ? 

LESSON CCCLXXIX. 

Name some of the changes in the air ; as, 



■ealm 


storm 


breeze 


hiir'ri -eane 


gale 


squall 


gust 


whirl'wind 



tem'pest 
vane 

weath'er-e6ck 
wlnd'-mUl 



trade'wlnd 
thun'der-stdrm 
zeph'yr 
si rfre'-eo 

What produces the wind? Would man in this 
latitude be as well off without -winds ? Do winds 
cause more damage than benefit? When does the 
air contain the more moisture, on a clear, or a cloudy 
day? 

LESSON CCCLXXX. 

Name some strange occurrences in nature ; as, 
vol -ea'noeg tideg thfin'der 

e riip'tiong gey'serg light'ning 

earth'quakes hSt springs au rO'ra 
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boil'ing springs gulf -stream will-o'-the-wisp 
e -ellps'eg ha'lo§ -eo ro'na§ 

What causes the tides ? Lightning ? Aurora ? 
Where is there a volcano ? Geyser ? Hot spring ? 
Why does it not frequently thunder in the winter J 
What causes an eclipse of the sun ? Of the moon ? 

LESSON CCCLXXXI. 

Name some of the divisions of the land ; as, 

cdn'ti nents -eoun'try pla teau' (to) 

isl'and§ mountain prai'rie 

pen In'su lag peak v&l'ley 

Isth'mus hill dale 

prdm'on to ry plain deg'ert 

-eape steppe o'a sis 

How many continents are there J How were the 
mountains formed? Which is the most important 
island ? Which is the most important valley ? Most 
populous peninsula ? Highest mountain ? Largest 
desert ? 

LESSON CCCLXXXII. 

OUTLINE FOR A COMPOSITION 

N LAND. 

1. Kinds — timber, cleared, meadow. 

2. Nature — rough, smooth, stony, loose, fertile. 

3. Soil — contains clay, sand, lime, gravel. 

4. Uses — to grow grass, grain, flowers, trees, vege- 
tables, vines. 

5. Worked by digging, plowing, etc. 

6. Value— varies with location and use. 
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LESSON CCCLXXXIII. 
Names of Flowers. 



dai'gy 


snow'drttp 


s&n'flower 


ge ra'ni um 


p&n'gy 


prim'roge 


hy' a <;Inth 


he'li o trope 


tulip 


blue'bell 


h61'ly h6ck 


mlgn on ette' 


■ero'-eus 


p6p'py 


■ear na'tion 


d&n'de li on 


vl'o let 


wdbd'blne 


daffodil 


a nem'o ne 


pe'ony 


ver be'na 


m&r'i gold 


for get'-me-not 



LESSON CCCLXXXIV. 

OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITIONS 

ON FLOWERS. 

Thus : Daisy. 

1. What kind of a flower is it ? Its name ? Shape ? 

2. Is it a bud, or a full bloom ? Fragrant ? Colors ? 

3. Did it grow in your garden? The woods ? By 

the road? 

4. On a high, or low plant ? Is it a spring blossom ? 

5. Do you know what kind of seeds it bears ? 

6. Do you love and cultivate floral plants ? 

LESSON CCCLXXXV. 
Names of Trees. 



birch 


(jy'press 


ch&st'nut 


roge'-wood 


beech 


&sh 


cher'ry 


ma h&g'a ny 


fir 


oak 


hlck'o ry 


bamboo' 


96'dar 


teak 


pdp'lar 


•e&^'tus 


larch 


g&m 


wfl'low 


date palm 


yew 


wal'nut 

• 


eb'o ny 


■eork'oak 


sprficje 


mft'ple 


bass'-wdbd 


b&n'yan 
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LESSON CCCLXXXVI. 

The pine trees furnish lumber, turpentine, pitch, 
resin, and tar. Ash, hickory, and oak are used in 
tool handles; rosewood and mahogany, in pianos 
and scroll-work; cedar, in lead-pencils; ebony, a 
black wood, in inkstands and fancy boxes. 

LESSON CCCLXXXVII. 
OUTLINES FOR COMPOSITIONS 

ON TREES. 

Thus : Walnut Tree. 

1. Describe (1) the trunk, (2) the bark, (3) the 
branches, twigs, limbs or boughs. 

2. Describe the foliage, leaves, blossoms, etc. 

3. Does it bear fruit ? Color, shape, taste, use ? 

4. Use of wood : for fuel, for furniture, etc. 

5. Is the sap of the tree used ? Has it gum? Wax? 

6. Where does it grow ? Country? Wild? Culti- 
vated? 

PLANTS USED FOR FOOD, FOR SPICES, AND FOR MEDICINES 

LESSON CCCLXXXVIII. 



all'spige 


barley 


pea§ 


elove§ 


buck'wheat 


beets 


fir'row root 


rye 


■e&b'bage 


ar'ti choke 


oats 


-ea'perg 


as par'a gus 


wheat 


•ear'a way§ 


ba na'na 


■eorn 


Frish mdss 
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LESSON CCCLXXXIX. 



-eir'rot 


ch&e'o late 


gln'ger 


•e&s'siA (k&sh'a) 


gln'na mon 


hore'hound 


•eau'li flow er 

•* 


•eo'-eoa 


horse'-r&d'ish 


gel'e ry 


«e6ffee 


kale 


■eh&m'o mile 


■eo'ri &n'der 


leek 


chfc'o ry 


garlic 


lfet'tuge 




LESSON CCCXC 


• 


lln'seed 


nfit'mSgg 


pota'to 


Hq'uor ige 


on'ion 


pumpTrin 


mage 


pars'ley 


ri<je 


man'na 


pars'nip 


sage • 


mfish'room 


p&p'per 


sS'vory 


mfis'tard 


sa'go 


sptn'ach (wage) 




LESSON CCCXC) 


[. 


squash 


to M-e'^o 


ar'ni -ea 


sug'ar 


to ma'to 


81'Seg 


(cane, maple) 


tur'nip 


•eas'tor-oil 


t&n'§y 


vanfl'la -— - 


•e&m'phor 


tap'i o'-ea 


yam 


mor'phlne 


thyme 


<;in -eho'na 


pfip'py 



LESSON CCCXCII. 
Fruits and Their Use. 

Al'mond, — for oil and essences; kinds, sweet, 
bitter ; native south of Europe. Ap'ple, — for cider, 
vinegar, brandy, food, butter; many varieties; 
sprung from crab-apple of Europe. A'pricSt, — 
for dessert, preserved; kind of plum. Bana'na, — 
for fruit and bread ; native of tropical countries. 
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Beech-niit, — for food and oil ; triangular in shape ; 
grows on high trees. Br Sad-fruit,— for bread; 
spherical shape, 6 or 7 inches in diameter ; lound in 
the isles of the Pacific. Biit'ter-niit,— for much oil ; 
belongs to America ; white-walnut. Cher'ry, — many 
kinds; native to Asia. ChSst'niit, — a shell-fruit, 
enclosed in a prickly bur. CIt'ron,— preserved. 
Cd'cda-nttt,— a shell-fruit ; grows on trees from 60 to 
80 feet in height in tropical countries. OrSn'berry, — 
tart fruit ; sour berry for sauce. CfL'cumber, — salad, 
pickles. Otir'rant, — kinds, red, black, white. 

LESSON CCCXCIII. 

Date, — food for natives ; furnishes wine, vinegar, 
sugar, starch ; shaped like an acorn. ETder, — food, 
wine ; dark-red berries. Fig, — food for natives ; 
grows in warm climates on large trees. Goose'berry, 
— several varieties ; grows on a thorny shrub. Grape, 
— food, wine ; native to Central Asia. Ground 'nut, — 
food, oil ; native to South America ; called pea-nut. 
Ha'zel-nut, — like a filbert ; grows on a shrub ; native 
to America. Lemon, — juice ; a tropical fruit ; many 
varieties. MSn'go,— food —unripe, tart; imported 
from the East Indies to U. S.; pickled. Mgl'on, — 
Kinds, water, musk. Mul'ber ry, — food ; preserved ; 
grows on a tree. Olives, — food, oil ; grows chiefly 
in S. Europe. Or'ange,— dessert ; many varieties. 
Peach, — dessert ; canned ; brandy ; grows in temper- 
ate climates. 

LESSON CCCXCIV. 

, — food, dessert ; grows in temperate climates. 
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Pine'-Sp'ple. — cone-shaped ; a tropical fruit. FlSnt'- 
ain, — food; a substitute for bread. Pltim, — eaten 
raw, preserved. Fome'gran'ate, — eaten raw ; large 
as an orange ; reddish color. Prunes, — dried plums. 
Quince, — eaten in preserves, tarts, pies, and mar'ma- 
lades. RSi'sins, — dried grapes. R&sp'ber ry, — des- 
sert ; grows on a prickly plant ; kinds, red, black, 
white. Rhu'barb,— pas'try ; Turkey rhubarb used 
for medicine. TSm'arind, — preserved in syrup. 
VanU'la, — fragrant fruit; volatile oil; native to 
tropical America. Wal'nut, — oil and kernel. 

LESSON CCCXCV. 

OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITION 

ON FRUIT. 

Thus : Orange. 

1. Shape, size, color, when ripe ? 

2. Where grown ? On tree ? Vine ? Bush ? 

3. In what climate ? Country $ 

4. Does it taste sweet, sour, or pungent ? 

6. How eaten ? Raw, cooked, or preserved t 

6. Does it grow wild ? Is it cultivated ? 

7. Special use. 

LESSON CGCXCVI. 
Plants used for Textile Fabrics. 

FISx is used for yarn, linens, cambrics, and bas- 
kets. H8mp, for cloth, cordage, liquor, oil, and 
smoking. Jute, for paper, bags, and matting. C8t- 
ton, for muslin, calico, and summer goods. WhSat- 
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straw, for paper, bonnets, and hats. C6'coa-nut, 
for cordage, mats, bags, and brushes. Bana'na, for 
cloth and twine. 

LESSON CCCXCVII. 

The Palm, — its leaves are used for mats, baskets, 
carpets^ hats, hammocks, wribreUas ; its sap, for 
liquor and sugar. The mulberry in China is 
used for coarse cloth. Hair-moss, for stuffing furni- 
ture, and cushions. The fiber of rice is made into a 
porous paper. 

LESSON CCCXCVIII. 

Bamboo' is used in the manufacture of paper and 
cloth. Papy'rus was used by the ancients for paper. 
China grass is used for linen, cambrics, and nets. The 
fiber of cSc'tus, for baskets. R8ttan'-c5ne, for chairs 
and brooms. Rushes, for brooms, mats, baskets, and 
hassocks. Willow, for baskets, bonnets, and plait. 
Date palm, for plaited work and baskets. 



♦•♦ 



CAPITAL LETTERS. 

Young writers should have early, careful, and 
constant drill in the use of capital letters. 

They should not be permitted to place capitals in- 
discriminately in the ordinary spelling exercises. We 
think experience has proven that columns of miscel- 
laneous words ought not to be written with capitals 
by young children. The eye is thus trained to 
incorrect forms. 
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The following words should be commenced with 
capitals : — 

Rule 1. — The first word of every sentence ; as, 
Culture is power. Can gray hairs render folly- 
venerable ? 

Rule 2. — The first word of every line in poetry ; as, 

"Think not that strength lies in the big round 
word, 

Or that the brief and plain must needs be 



Rule 3. — Proper names and words derived from 
them ; as, America, American ; England, English. 

Rule 4. — Titles of honor and office ; as, Mr., Hon., 
Esq., Dr., Prof., Major, Fres., Senator. 

Rule 5. — Names of Deity, of the Bible, and of its 
parts; as, God, Creator, Scriptures, Hebrews, 
Psalms. 

Rule 6. — The first word in a direct quotation ; as, 
Our rule is, " Do right." 

Rule 7. — Titles of books, essays, and chapters; 
as, " Paradise Lost," " History of England." 

Rule 8. — Names of things personified; as, "The 
Press says, 'It is all right;' the Pulpit cries, 
' Amen ! ' " 

Rule 9.— The words I and O. "Would to God 
I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son ! " 

Rule 10. — The days of the week and the months 
of the year ; as, Monday, January. 
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Rule 11. — Names of sects, of parties, and of 
schools ; as, Quakers, Republicans, Materialists. 

Rule 12.— The words North, South, East, and 
West, when they denote a section of the country ; as, 
President Hayes lives in the West. 

Rule 13. — Important words in a writing ; as, 

The two divisions of Political Economy are 
Production and Consumption. 



♦•♦ 



EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. She thought the isle that gave her birth, the 
sweetest, mildest land on earth- 

2. The man when he saw this, departed. 

3. The Scots, therefore, at the break of day 
entered the castle. 

4. Well, Sir Nicholas, what news ? 

5. Kant said, *• give me matter, and I will build 
the world." 

6. In his last moments he uttered these words, "I 
fall a sacrifice to sloth and luxury." 



PUNCTUATION. 
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The PERIOD ( . ) should be used,— 

i. At the end of every sentence that is not ex- 
clamatory or interrogative ; as, 

" Of making many books, there is no end." 
Columbus discovered America. 

2. After abbreviations ; as, 

Mdse., Cr., Mr., Eev. J. D. Hall, D.D. 

3. After titles, names written alone, and addresses ; 

as, 

Webster's Dictionary. George B. McClellan. 

The INTERROGATION POINT should be used,— 

1. After every direct question ; as, 

What is electricity? 

2. To express doubt ; as, 

In 1776 (?) the United States became nominally free. 

The EXCLAMATION POINT should be used,— 

1. After every word or expression of emotion ; as, 

Oh ! Alas ! How she could talk ! 

2. This mark is sometimes repeated to express 

very strong emotion ; as, 

Trust him ! ! Never. 

The COMMA should be used, — 

I. To set off a series of words, phrases, or clauses 
in the same construction, when not connected 
by conjunctions; as, 

Industry, honesty, and frugality are among the 
cardinal virtues. 
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2. To set. off words or phrases in pairs ; as, 

Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 
my hand and heart to this vote. 

3. To enclose words in apposition ; as, 

Milton, the author of " Paradise Lost," died in 1674. 
Paris, the capital of France, is the city of fashion. 

4. To enclose parenthetical expressions ; as, 

Envy, like a vulture, preyeth on itself. 
Virtue, not lineage, is the mark of nobility. 

5. To enclose relative clauses, if not restrictive : as, 

Physiology, which treats of our bodies, belongs to 
our course of study. 

His actions, which were hasty, sprang from his 
selfishness. 

6. To cut off dependent clauses ; as, 

If you are wise, keep your own counsel. 
If a good man thrive, all thrive with him. 
If you have too many irons in the fire, some of them 
will burn. 

7. To mark the omission of a verb ; as, 

Study is necessary, but practice, indispensable. 
A coward is a bad friend, and a drunkard, a poor 
counselor. 

8. To cut off words of address ; as, 

John, have you read "Pope's Essay on Man?" 

9. To cut off expressions in the absolute construc- 

tion ; as, 

The war being over, the soldiers were discharged. 

10. To point off numbers expressed in figures ; as, 

123,456,789. 

Remark. — The pupil should not be allowed to use the period 
for this purpose. 
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The SEMICOLON should ( ; ) be used,— 

z. To separate independent clauses, when slightly 
connected ; as, 

Great talkers are like cracked pitchers ; everything 
runs out of them. 

Depart from evil and do good ; seek peace and pur- 
sue it. 

2. To separate independent clauses that are them- 

selves divided into parts by commas; as, 

Do well, and doubt no man ; do ill, and doubt all 
men. 

In youth, be temperate ; in manhood, just ; in old 
age, prudent 

3. To separate phrases or clauses having a com- 

mon dependence upon some other word or 
words in the sentence ; as, 

I think that his desires were proper ; that his mo- 
tives were pure ; that his methods were correct. 

4. Before as, viz., to wit, for, but, yet, namely, 

etc., when they introduce illustrations ; as, 

Write a proper name ; as, Washington. 

Remark 1. — In this relation as is always followed by a 
comma. 

Remark 2. — When the words as, viz., etc., are omitted the 
colon must be used. 

The COLON ( : ) should be used,— 

1. Between the principal members of a compound 
sentence, if either of them is divided by a 
semicolon ; as, 

" Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested : that 
is, some books are to be read only in parts ; others to 
be read, bnt not curiously ; and some few to be read 
wholly and with diligence, " 
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2. Before a formal quotation ; as, 

His command was this : " In the name of The Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress, I command 
you to surrender. " 

3. Before an enumeration of particulars ; as, 

Send me the following goods : sugar, starch, rice, etc. 

4. After the words yes and no 9 when they form 

part of the answer ; as, 

Is this Marion Harland's book? Yes: she is the 
author of it 

Yes, John : you may take the horse. 

The DASH ( — ) is used,— 

1. To show an abrupt change in thought or ex- 

pression ; as, 
Many leaves — little fruit. 

2. Before words repeated for emphasis ; as, 

It will — I am certain of it — be a success. 

3. To show the omission of letters and figures ; as, 

A— 1, 1—5, 1883, for April 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 1883. 

4. To show the omission of as, that is, namely, 

etc.; as, 

Apply yourself to study — it will redound to your 
honor. 

5. To enclose some parenthetical expressions ; as, 

Daniel Webster — who can deny it — was a great man. 

The QUOTATION MARKS (" ») are used,— 
1. To enclose a copied word or expression ; as, 

Plato wrote : " Know thyself." 

Remark. — A quotation within a quotation is enclosed with 
angle marks ; as, 

The teacher wrote this upon the blackboard : " The proverb 
' Do right ' should be general in its application. 1 ' 
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The HYPHEN ( - ) is used,— 
z. To separate the syllables of words ; as, 

Hand-some, syl-la-ble. 

2. To unite the parts of a compound word ; as, 

Your looking-glass will tell you, what some of your 
friends will not. 

3. To follow a syllable at the end of a line. 

Remabk. — At the end of a line a syllable should never be 
broken. 

The APOSTROPHE (>) is used — 

1. To mark the omission of letters ; as, 

'Tis too late to spare when the bottom is bare. 

2. To form the plural of letters, characters, and 

figures ; as, 

The word " icicle " has two i's and two c's. 

3. To form the possessive case ; as, 

Kill the lion's whelp ; thoult strive in vain when 
he is grown. 

The MARKS OF PARENTHESIS may be used, 

To enclose words or expressions not closely con- 
nected with the rest of the sentence. 

The gentleman nearest me (Mr. Smith) performed 
the ceremony. 
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